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EDITORIAL 


It is never our intention to publish articles simply because they are 
controversial and we would never favour an article because it is likely to elicit 
a response from our readers. However, we like to encourage our readers to 
respond to the articles we publish, because we believe it will lead to a greater 
understanding of Lewis Carroll and his works. We have had many responses 
to the articles we have published recently and together, they make an 
Interesting contribution to our area of study; hence we have chosen to 
include more of these contributions than usual in this issue. 


Corrections to Issue 12 


The role of an editor is certainly not to insert mistakes into the work of 
our authors just before going to press! So it is with apologies to Gerald 
Stanhill and Karoline Leach that we correct two mistakes from Issue 12. 


Article: The Reverend Charles Lutwidge Dodgson and Lewis Carroll: A Mystery 
wrapped in an Enigma by Gerald Stanhill. 
Correction: Page 40, Footnote 14 should read: 


While the significance of the 42 (Mem Bet in Hebrew) Lettered Name of God was stressed a 
thousand years ago (Scholem, op cit. p.34), its numerical equivalent has been derived in a number 
of different ways which, however, agree that it represents the combination of the Divine attributes 
of Judgment and Mercy. A translation of the earliest written reference to the 42 lettered name is 
available in Joseph Dan and Ronald C. Kiener The Early Kabbalah, New York, Paulist Press, 
1986, pp. 54-6. 


Article: “Lewis Carroll’ as Romantic Hero, Anne Thackeray's From an Island by 
Karoline Leach. 
Correction: Page 12, Footnote 14 should read: 


Lewis Carroll, Phantasmagoria and Other Poems, London, Macmillan, 1869, p.187. The poem was 
published subsequently in Lewis Carroll, /hree Sunsets and other Poems, Macmillan, 1898, p.t, but 
omitted from the miniature edition of Phantasmagoria. Reprinted in he Complete Works of Lewts 
Carroll, London, The Nonesuch Press, 1939, p.849. 


A similar error, implying that Three Sunsets was published after the miniature 
edition of Phantasmagoria was also made on Page 13, Footnote 15. 


Mark Richards 


Executive Editor 


A Few Nights at the Opera 
Stephen Martin 


Much has been written about Dodgson’s love for visiting the theatre to 
see plays, pantomimes, light entertainment and melodramas, and of his 
enjoyment in attracting thespians for friends. But I have found very few 
references in biographies to Dodgson’s visits to the opera or to choral music 
concerts: these trips appear to be rare occasions. 

Dodgsonss first recorded visit was to see Madame Arga in Bellini’s 
Norma at The Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, on 20 June 1855; he was 
accompanied by his Whitby friend, William Ranken. The opera was 
followed by a grand ballet but the poise and precision of ballet was lost on 
him for he disliked the artifice: “Talk of the poetry of motion! The 
Instinctive grace of cottage children dancing is something far more 
beautiful: | never wish to see another ballet!”' The next day Dodgson went 
to see Norma once again, this time at the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden. The evening turned out to be fraught; the tickets were like gold, or 
he was late booking, for the seats were at the back of the pit. Dodgson, 
being a gentleman, gave up his seat to a lady and had to stand for an hour 
and a half, until there was a vacancy. 

When Dodgson did venture to the opera he always managed to see the 
greatest of the prima donnas. The legendary soprano Guilietta Grisi (1811- 
1869) had created the role of Adalgysa at the premiere of Norma in 
December 1831. Dodgson’s comments about her were: “... she was 
magnificent in voice and acting but in appearance is red-faced and coarse, 
though wonderfully young looking for 50”.? The programme was full for it 
was followed by Rossint’s // Barbiere di Seviglia with the German bass Karl 
Johann Formes (1816-1889) but he declared it was “tedious to me, as I 
knew hardly any of the music”. 

During the Easter vacation of 1856 Dodgson saw the sensation of the 
day, the ‘Swedish Nightingale’, Jenny Lind (1820-1887) performing in 
Handel’s Messiah at Exeter Hall in the Strand. Dodgson greatly admired her 
rendition of the famous aria ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth’. He wrote of 
her with praise but was struck by the maturity of the singer (she was 36): 

Jenny Lind was much older looking than I expected to see: her 
settled expression seems severe, but this changed as she sang into a 
beautiful sweet smile, and she seemed to abandon herself to the 
glorious music with almost a child’s delight. Nothing that I can 


I. Michael Bakewell, Lewis Carroll: A Biography, William Heinemann Ltd., London, 1996, p.62 
2. Donald B. Eperson, ‘No Ear for Music?’, /be Carrollian, No.7. Spring 2001, p.5 


conceive in singing could be more delicious than her high notes, so 
sweet and low as [be] more like singing in a dream.’ 


That other great storyteller, Hans Christian Andersen, had become 
besotted by Miss Lind. She had mesmerised audiences since she was a child 
but he met her at the peak of Jenny Lind fever in September 1843. A close 
friendship developed between them and they shared an interest in the 
theatre. He showered her with poems, bouquets of flowers and letters each 
day. Jenny looked upon him with sisterly affection but Andersen’s feelings 
were more passionate. He proposed marriage but she gently declined his 
offer. Andersen explained the effect Jenny had upon him: 


She was kind to me at a time when | needed kindness. She exerted 
the noblest influence over me. She made me forget myself... On the 
stage she is a great artist; at home, a sensitive child.’ 


His tale, “The Emperor's Nightingale’ derived from his friendship with 
Lind and set out to contrast the natural voice of Jenny with the trained 
artificial voice of an operatic diva. Jenny married Otto Goldschmidr, a 
pupil of Mendelssohn, they moved to England in 1858 and lived at 
Malvern. There is no evidence that Jenny Lind was one of the celebrities 
that Dodgson pursued to meet. Although his brother Skeffington moved to 
Vowchurch, near Malvern, it was not until 1895, eight years after her death. 

Dodgson saw Verdi's // Trovatore on 21 July 1864 with the English 
baritone Charles Santley (1834-1922) who had joined the Mapleson’s 
Company at Her Majesty’s Theatre and he remained with them until 1870. 
The following 22 July Dodgson went to see Mozart's The Magic Flute, with 
Santley in the role of Papageno, the bird catcher. Dodgson did not record 
his reaction to seeing the opera, which is strange since one would have 
expected him to have been delighted and enchanted by its fairytale context. 
Emanuel Schikaneder based his libretto on an oriental fairy tale, Lulu, 
translated by A.L. Leibskind. The opera has all the classic elements of a 
traditional fairy tale — a prince on a quest, a beautiful princess kept prisoner 
in a tower, the wicked queen, the evil villain, enchanted objects and a 
dragon. The Magic Flute was, and still is, a notoriously difficult opera to 
stage: what is needed are lavish sets, elaborate machinery and fantastic 
effects to achieve its full theatrical spectacle. One cannot help wondering 
whether Dodgson’s mind returned to that evening when the Saville Clarke 
company was planning to stage Alice as an operetta. In the opening scene 


3. Lewis Carroll, Lewis Carrolls Diartes, edited by Edward Wakeling, Luton, The Lewis Carroll Society, 
Vol. HI, p.54. 


4. Jackie Wullschlager, Afians Christian Anderson: The Life of a Storyteller, Allen Lane the Penguin Press, 
2000. 


Prince Tanino has to fight against a fierce serpent or dragon — this could 
have shown Dodgson the possibilities of bringing to life the Jabberwock — 
and the scene where Tanino charms the animals out of the forest with his 
flute music could have given him ideas on how Alice could relate to the 
wonderful animals. Mozart did not intend the opera to be merely a 
pantomime set to the most exquisite music but set out to exalt the ideals of 
freemasonry. It would have been very interesting to know what Dodgson 
made of the references to freemasonry. The operas mixture of fantasy, 
knock-about comedy and hidden meanings kept the public flocking to see 
it. The Magic Flute was Mozart's last completed work; the success of it could 
not save the composer from a premature death or a burial in a pauper’s 
grave. The opera lost favour in the early 19' century. The leading advocate 
of Mozart’s music was the German romantic music critic and fantasy writer 
E.T.A. Hoffman (1776-1822) (his most famous works being the Nutcracker, 
The Sandman, The Golden Pot. all were influential for George Macdonald's 
tales). Hoffman wrote that Mozart's “... music is the mysterious language of 
a distant spiritual kingdom, whose marvellous accents echo in our inner 
being and arouse a higher inventive life.”* However, in England The Magic 
Flute only gained its lasting appeal under the leadership of Sir Thomas 
Beecham in 1914. 

On his last night in Paris Dodgson visited the Opera Comique to see 
Ambroise Thomas's (1811-1896) new opera Mignon on 9 September 1867. 
He commented “... a very pretty spectacle, with charming music and 
singing — the heroine Mdme Galli-Marie contributing a very large share to 
both departments of beauty.” It its day, Mignon was an extremely popular 
opera having received over 1000 performances at the Opera Comique 
between 1866 and 1894, but it is now totally forgotten. Célestine Galli- 
Marie (1840-1905) was a celebrated mezzo-soprano, she created the title 
role of Mignon but she later received the role of her career that brought her 
fame and notoriety. The Opera Comique’s reputation was for staging light, 
frivolous and safe operas but in 1875 the opera house took a great risk with 
a new work by a young composer. The premiere of Georges Bizet's Carmen 
on 3 March 1875 was a disaster. The sensibilities of the middle class critics 
and audiences were shocked by the realism and the tragic ending of Carmen. 
Much of the criticism was aimed at Galli-Marie’s sensual and provocative 
performance as the amoral gypsy girl with a bolero and short swinging skirt. 
One critic declared her “... the very incarnation of vice, and there is 


5S. Hugh Ottaway, Mozart, Orbis Publishing Ltd., 1979, p.190 
6. Michael Bakewell, op.cit, p.167 


something licentious even in the tones of her voice” and that “... it would 
be difficult to go much further without provoking the intervention of the 
police.” The financial and critical failure of Carmen brought Bizet a bout 
of illness and he died, aged 36, just three months after its opening. Bizet’s 
life, like Mozart's, was short and there was so much still to achieve. In 1890 
Galli returned to the role of Carmen at the Opera Comique, with Melba as 
Micacla, to raise funds for a monument to Bizet, possibly the bust on his 
grave in Cimetiere du Pere Lachaise. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, the only composer whom Dodgson openly 
confessed to admire was the Victorian favourite Sir Arthur Sullivan (1842- 
1900). The earliest work by Sullivan that Dodgson saw was an amateur 
benefit performance of Box and Cox (1866) (also known as The Long-Lost 
Brother) on 11 May 1867, a farce written by J. Maddison Morton. Dodgson’s 
first contact with Sullivan’s collaboration with William Gilbert was with 
HMS Pinafore (1878). The success of this operetta spawned a ‘Children’s 
Pinafore’ with all the parts played by children aged between 10 and 13 years. 
This must have been the production in which the line “He said ‘Damn me!” 
remained in the text and was sung by a chorus of children. He wrote: 


I cannot find words to convey the pain I felt in seeing these dear 
children taught to utter such words to amuse ears grown callous to their 
ghastly meaning ... How Mr Gilbert could have stooped to write, or Sir 
Arthur Sullivan could have prostituted his noble art to set to music 
such vile trash, it passes my skill to understand.* 


Sullivan was Dodgson’s first choice of composer to write a score or songs 
for a proposed musical stage version of Alice. Presumably Dodgson 
proposed to write the libretto himself for when he first wrote to Sullivan his 
reply was that he was pleased “... to get good words for music’, but 
Sullivan’s non-committal response must have disappointed Dodgson. 
Undaunted, Dodgson wrote once again to Sullivan on 24 March 1877: 


I think I may as well, before giving up all hope, tell you what it is | 
want, as perhaps it might change your view of my question. | am the 
writer of a little book for children, Alices Adventures in Wonderland, 
which has proved as unexpectedly popular that the idea of dramatising 
it has been several times started. If chat is ever done, | shall want it done 
in the best possible way, sparing no expense — and ome feature I should 
want would be good music. So I thought (knowing your charming 
compositions) it would be well to get 2 or 3 of the songs in it set by 


‘Bizet’s Carmen’, The Great Composers Magazine, Marshall Cavendish Led, p.1288 


8. Jean Gattégno, Lewis Carroll: Fragments of a Looking Glass, George Allen & Unwin, London, 1977, 
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you, to be kept for the occasion (if that should arrive) of its being 
dramatised.” 


The final straw for Dodgson was when he received the second letter 
from Sullivan which declared that he rarely took on commissions, that he 
would charge an “absurdly extravagant” fee, and would probably only 
contribute one song. Not surprisingly Dodgson didn’t pester Sullivan with 
any more letters. 

Several years later Dodgson turned to the Scottish composer Alexander 
MacKenzie (1847-1935) who had received moderate success with his first 
opera Colomba (1883) in London. This time it was Dodgson’s own fault for 
he could not complete the text to his own demanding standards. Finally the 
operetta Alice in Wonderland: A Dream Play for Children opened at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, London, on 23 December 1886. It was written 
and produced by Henry Savile Clark and, with music by the little-known 
composer William Slaughter, it ran successfully until 1889. 

The question to be asked is if Sullivan or MacKenzie had taken on the 
challenge of composing pieces of music based upon the Alice books would 
it have been in keeping with Lewis Carroll’s whimsical story? I ask this for 
I recently I saw the television broadcast of the 1972 musical film version of 
Alices Adventures in Wonderland (screened on 27 December 2003). The 
music was written by the acclaimed film composer John Barry (his film 
soundtracks include Born Free [Oscar winner], Zulu, James Bond, Out of 
Africa, Dance with Wolves). Barry’s distinctive music style has strong 
orchestration with sweeping strings but he was totally out of his depth, 
failing to capture any of the essence of Alice. 


Bibliography 
The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Macmillan Publishing Ltd. 
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Stephen Martin has had an interest in the life and works of Lewis 
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The Dodgson Ancestry 
Keith Wright 


Introduction 


The biographies of Lewis Carroll are fairly silent about the whereabouts 
and origins of the Dodgson family. Stuart Collingwood, his nephew and 
first biographer, mentions, in his Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll published 
in 1898, a branch of the Dodgson family living at Stubb Hall, near Barnard 
Castle, and mentions the Rev. Christopher Dodgson holding a living in 
Yorkshire. Christopher's son, Charles, who also took holy orders, is 
mentioned as having a patron in the Duke of Northumberland and holding 
the living at Elsdon and eventually becoming a bishop. The marriage of the 
bishop’s daughter Elizabeth Anne Dodgson to Charles Lutwidge is recorded 
and then Collingwood moves on to his son, also Charles, who was 
murdered in Ireland, and who was the father of Archdeacon Dodgson, 
Lewis Carroll’s father. The other biographies pick up on these points and 
Anne Clark Amor, in Child of the North, mentions Christopher Dodgson as 
holding the living at Howden, near Goole in Yorkshire. 

The Dodgson heritage from these biographies appears to be 
ecclesiastically based and, as this is a profession where incumbents often 
move around, there was little impression of Lewis Carroll's family 
background to be gained from these sources. It has long been a puzzle as to 
where the Dodgson family originated, one that has intrigued the author of 
this paper ever since he came to the study of Lewis Carroll. Roger Lancelyn 
Green, in his biography The Story of Lewis Carroll, published in 1949, 
mentions aristocratic connections but these were on the Lutwidge side and 
vague stories of associations with the aristocracy run through many families 
and are often groundless or at best unproven. 

The puzzle was partly solved when a cluster of Dodgsons, Doghsons or 
Dodsons were found in the parish records for a small market town in 
Yorkshire and the family history of the Dodgsons recorded there was 
investigated. The town, Gisburn, in a district called Craven', was in 
Yorkshire until the boundary changes of 1974, which moved it into 
Lancashire, much to the disgust of the vast majority of the inhabitants. The 
unravelling of the mystery of the Dodgsons was soon arrived at by the 
generous co-operation of other branches of the Dodgson family, who were 
able to provide information and clues as to the origin of the Lewis Carroll 


branch of the family. 


1. For further information on Craven see Whitakers History of Craven, 3rd edition 1878 


Although they were recorded in the parish records of Gisburn, the 
Dodgsons of Gisburn did not live in the town itself but inhabited various 
properties in three villages close by, Nappa Flats, Newsholme and 
Paythorne, all lying within the parish boundary of St Mary the Virgin, the 
parish church at Gisburn. Church records were ordered to be set up in the 
1530s by Thomas Cromwell, Henry VIII’s chief minister, and the church 
records for Gisburn Church for the 1530s to the late 1700s contain many 
entries testifying to the Dodgson presence in the town, although the name 
was spelled in various ways, as was common practice until spelling became 
fixed. Wills found in the Yorkshire archives at the Borthwick Institute in 
York point to Dodgsons in Gisburn even earlier than the 1530s. 


The Dodgsons 


Gisburn has at its centre, where the road to the village of Paythorne 
branches off from the main road, the church of St Mary, which, although 
rebuilt in the Victorian era, still retains the charm of a small town church. 
It is surrounded by a graveyard but efforts to locate any Dodgson 
gravestones there have failed, as many tombstones have weathered beyond 
legibility and others have been removed to create an open space on the side 
of the church facing the town. However, the parish records show many 
Dodgsons were in the area from the time of the 1500s onwards until the 
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The church of St. Mary, Gisburn 
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mid nineteenth century and many were buried in the churchyard at 
Gisburn. At first it was thought that there was little chance of proving that 
these were Lewis Carroll’s ancestors as the Dodgsons at Gisburn were hill 
farmers on marginal country farms, were not listed on the patrons’ board 
inside the church and did not appear to have undertaken any recorded 
official duties in the parish. The breakthrough came when, on going 
through the records, it was noticed that one Robert Dodgson had a son 
Christopher who went to school and became a parish priest. This tied in 
with the Christopher who was a parish priest as mentioned by Anne Clark 
Amor in her book. 

The lists of graduates of Cambridge University revealed that 
Christopher Dodgson, Vicar of Airmynd, had a father who was a 
husbandman and gave the details that Christopher himself was born at 
Gisburn. The Cambridge records do, however, contain errors and caution 
was needed when working with these. 

The first recorded Dodgson at Gisburn was documented in a will of one 
John Dodgson, dated 1438. This will cannot be related with certainty, as 
yet, to one of Lewis Carroll’s ancestors burt it is highly probable that 
whoever John was he is related in some way to the later Dodgsons whose 
ancestry is in the direct line to Lewis Carroll. 

John Dodgson’s will has been translated by experts at the British Library 
and reads: 

25" January 1438 (1439 by modern dates) probate granted 27" May 
1440. John left his soul to God, the Virgin Mary and all the saints and 
his body to be buried in the church of St Mary at Gisburn. He left 6s 
8d to the rector of Gisburn, 3s 4d to the Vicar of Gisburn and 12d to 
the parish clerks there. He bequeathed 12d to the Austin Friars at York 
and the same amount to the Carmelite Friars there, 12d is given to the 
Trinitarian Friars of che Monastery of St Robert at Knaresborough. He 
left a further 26s 8d to the wife of Richard Daunsee and the same 
amount to Alice, Richard's daughter. Five marks was to be provided for 
John’s funeral and the residue of his estate to his wife Joanna and 
Richard Dodgson, whom he appointed executors. 


The will indicates that although the Dodgsons were not possessed of 
land at that time, they did have some money and knowledge of events away 
from their home town, which is amply indicated by the content of the will. 
The parish registers for Gisburn give other Dodgson events in the late 
Tudor era, 1560-1600 — seventeen baptisms, six marriages and eleven 
burials. 

On 26 May 1605 in the reign of James I, and a few months before the 
Gunpowder plot, Robert Dodgson, son of Robert Dodgson, was born at 
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Paythorne, a small village on the hill above the parish Church of St Mary’s, 
about one and a half miles due north of Gisburn across the River Ribble. 
This Robert Dodgson married one Ellen Browne, whose family had land. 
Robert owned the land he farmed at Paa farm in Paythorne and, when 
Ellen's father died, he and Ellen inherited some of his land. Lewis Carroll is 
a direct descendant of this Robert and Ellen Dodgson. Robert married Ellen 
on 6 June 1633 at St Mary's, Long Preston; Robert was twenty eight and 
Ellen was twenty. John Browne, Ellen’s father, is described in his will as a 
yeoman of Paythorne, this being dated 6 December 1638 in the fourteenth 
year of Charles I. He left Robert all the lands which he bought from one 
Richard Hewitt. 

The origin of the land at Paa farm is not clear in the records of Craven. 
Sawley Abbey at one time owned land in Paythorne which was, and still is, 
described as hill land not capable of growing cereal crops but capable of 
sustaining cattle. Paa farm still supports a herd nowadays. Sawley Abbey was 
dissolved by Henry the VIII’s commissioners in 1536-1538. It had never 
been a rich abbey on the lines of Rievaulx or Fountains Abbey but no 
records have been found as yet to say who purchased or was given the land 
belonging to the abbey. The main column inside St Mary’s Church at 
Gisburn is dated to the 12th century and is thought to have been brought 
from Sawley Abbey at the dissolution. 

—_— , " By the year 1605 the land at 

Paa farm was in the hands of the 
Dodgsons and during the lifetime 
of Robert, son of the first Robert 
Dodgson mentioned above, the 
farmhouse, which still exists at Paa 
farm, was built. Until the latter 
part of the 19™ century, the 
inscription over the door at Paa 
Farm showed a date of 1692. This 
date has now weathered away and 
is illegible but the house itself has 
remained externally as it was in 
the latter half of the 17™ century 
although slate now replaces 
whatever roofing was used in the 
initial construction. Alongside the 
land at Paa Farm, about a mile 
; from the house, runs a stream 
Column inside St Marys Church at Gisburn — which is still called Dodgson’s Gill 
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a on the Ordnance Survey maps. The 
Ss house itself faces south on a ridge of 
land in a basin of surrounding hills 
facing onto Pendle Hill of witch fame, 
. 4. about ten miles distant. Paa Farm is 
aioe 
remote now from the village of 
w Paythorne but the tithe maps show a 
<= lot more habitation of the area in the 
ee eee ~past with many houses closer to the 

Vaa Farm farm than are the present-day 
neighbours. When Robert died in 1677, aged around 72, he left land to his 
eldest son John and his youngest son, also named Robert, gained the land 
he had bought from others plus some money. He left nothing to his son 
Christopher but left money to Christopher's children, who were by then 
living in Ellinthorpe Grange a few miles away from Paa farm. John 
Dodgson was also left his father's husbandry gear. Robert gave instructions 
to be buried in St Mary's Church, Gisburn. 

When Ellen, Robert's wife, died in 1680/81 she made her son Robert 
her executor, not his older brothers, and left him what appears to be a 
greater amount of property than his siblings. 

Christopher at Ellinthorpe Grange also built, or possibly rebuilt, the 
farmhouse on the land there, although Ellinthorpe land was not owned by 
the Dodgsons but by the Listers, to whom Christopher was a tenant. The 
name Grange suggests that the Listers bought or took possession of the land 
from the commissioners who dissolved Sawley Abbey. The date of 1678 and 
the initials CED (Christopher and Elizabeth Dodgson) are still to be seen 
above one of the doors of the house. 

When Christopher died in January 1730/31, his will exposed some 
conflict at Ellinthorpe Grange. His son Robert, not in direct line of descent 
to Lewis Carroll, was left money provided “he behave himself quietly and 
peaceably towards my said wife and likewise towards all his brothers and 
sisters ...” Robert was required to give security in writing to adhere to this 
condition or be left only one shilling! There is no mention in this will of 
disposal of any land, which indicates that Ellinthorpe Grange was tenanted 
land. 

Robert, who built the house at Paa, son of Robert and a direct ancestor 
of Lewis Carroll, was at Paa Farm along with his brother John while 
Christopher and his wife, Elizabeth, were at Ellinthorpe. Robert the father 
was at Paa Farm through the turbulent times of the Civil War and most 
likely saw Cromwell’s army marching through in 1648 on its way to defeat 
the Scots at the Battle of Preston. Cromwell is said to have taken lodgings 
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in Gisburn. Robert (1652-1721) married Agnes Browne (1670-1740) in 
Kildwick in September 1687. Robert was 35 and Agnes 17 at the time, both 
lived at Paythorne and both were eventually buried at Gisburn in St Mary’s 
churchyard. Robert and Agnes had a large family, their eldest son being 
another Robert who farmed Paa farm in his turn, their fourth son being the 
Christopher mentioned earlier who went to Cambridge and so broke out of 
the farming mould in this branch of the family. During this second Robert's 
holding of the farm, the house was built or rebuilt and the initials RAD 
with the date 1692 carved in the stonework above the main door. “Robert 
and Agnes Dodgson 1692” was the intended meaning of the inscription, 
this being a common practice in the district of dating a house using the 
joint initials of the occupants. 

This date has now weathered away but Jessica Lofthouse, in Three 
Rivers’, mentions this practice of dating a house and placing the initials of 
the owner and his wife above the door. She also mentions seeing this date 
on the inglenook inside the house at Paa Farm in the early part of the 20° 
century. Further evidence of this date was later to be found in one of 
the Dodgson family archives in the form of a sketch done by a certain 
C. Dodgson in August 1897, obviously drawn from the same spot as the 
author took his photograph one hundred and six years later. On the sketch 
is shown the initials RAD and the date 1692. This visitor to Paa Farm was 
not Lewis Carroll though — his diaries record that he was at Eastbourne on 
that day in August! 

In any discussions upon the way these Dodgsons at Paa Farm lived and 
their status in the community, the conditions in the seventeenth century 
need to be assessed. The population of England and Wales is estimated to 
have been around 4 million at the time Robert was born in 1605. In the 
North of England there were only two towns with a population exceeding 
5,000, York and Newcastle. From 1600 to 1650, during years which 
suffered many bad harvests due to the weather, food prices rose by 50% — 
as most of the population was involved in agriculture under-employment 
was fairly common, resulting in severe hardship for many families. Farmers 
represented 750,000 of this population of 4 million but within that group 
were great variations of wealth and income. An average farmer's income in 
this period is estimated at £40 per annum, so the Dodgsons at Paa Farm 
were, by the amounts left in their wills, doing better than the average. 
A clergyman in charge of his parish would receive a stipend of £60 per 
annum but here again this is only an average figure. The political situation 
in the time the two Robert Dodgsons were at Paythorne was highly 


2. Jessica Lofthouse, Three Rivers, Robert Hale Led, 1946. 
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unstable, the Stuarts were incompetent rulers and this led to a civil war in 
1642, although what effect this had on a district as remote as Paythorne 
near Gisburn in debatable. 

One thing that did alter life for people at this time was the development 
of the schools and this was what allowed Christopher Dodgson (1696- 
1750) son of Robert (1652-1721) to go to Threshfield School near to 
Grassington, then run by a Mr Marshall. Christopher was a good scholar, 
who attended school at Threshfield for two years, during which ume he 
gained the Hewitt’ prize for his ability. 


The building Christopher went to in Threshfield still stands today and 
is still in use as a part of the modern school. Christopher went on from 
Threshfield to St John’s College, Cambridge, which he entered as a sizar, 
under Mr Palmer, on 19 May 1716, a sizar being an undergraduate who 
receives a grant from the college, often in return for some service rendered. 
Little is known about Christopher's time at Cambridge: he graduated B.A. 
in 1719/20, was ordained as a deacon at York in the same year and was 
ordained priest by the Archbishop of York on 4 June 1721. 

At some stage as a deacon Christopher Dodgson was at Howden, not as 
parish priest, as his name does not appear on the list of incumbents for the 
parish, but possibly as curate or helper. This is known because on 7 January 
1721 he was married to Elizabeth Coulton in Howden Church. Richard 
Coulton was vicar of Howden during the period 1707-1726 and it is 
assumed that Elizabeth Coulton was his daughter but this has yet to be 
proved from the parish records. 


ae History of Craven, Whitaker 


Howden is a town close to 
modern Humberside and the church 
there is a Minster church, very grand 
for a small town such as Howden. 
< Possibly Christopher Dodgson was 
sw there as a curate when he married in 
1721 but most likely he was based in 
the surrounding area, as in 1720 
Christopher Dodgson is recorded as 
being priest in charge of Hook, a 
village a short distance away. By 
1726, however, he is in charge as 
vicar at Airmyn, a village about five 
7 “Gigs miles from Howden alongside the 

pee em =River Aire. 
= am = Airmyn is a small village and the 
se little church there was built in the 

si ii 3 1600s and survives almost intact to 
The church at Airmyn this day. The village is close by the 
River Aire from where the village gets its name, the church being only 150 
yards away from the present course of the river which is now contained in 
an embankment. The church at Airmyn was the centre of Christopher's 
ministry until his death in 1750 and both he and his wife are buried in the 
churchyard there and not at Howden as some authors indicate. 

Whilst at Airmyn, Christopher and Elizabeth Dodgson had three 
children, Charles born 1722, Christopher born 1730, who died within 
three days, and Elizabeth born 1731. Charles was baptised on 10 January 
1722, his father being described as a clerk; Elizabeth was baptised on 16 
August 1731. Both baptisms took place at Howden in the minster church, 
it being the custom at the time for a daughter to travel to her mother’s home 
for a birth. Elizabeth, Christoper’s wife, died in 1744/5 and was buried in 
Airmyn churchyard on 17 February. Charles, her surviving son, had been 
schooled at Sherburn near York and was admitted as sizar to St Johns, 
Cambridge, his father’s old college, on 3 June 1741 when he was eighteen. 

The gravestone behind the little church is weathering badly now and is 
no longer in its original position. In 1884 the church had a larger chancel 
added so Christopher and Elizabeth, whose grave was originally outside the 
church, now lie together inside on the opposite side from the entrance door 
at the junction of the nave and the chancel. The inscription on the 
gravestone outside reads : “Near this place lie the mortal remains of The 


Reverend Christopher Dodgson and Mrs Elizabeth Dodgson, his wife. 
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With exemplary fortitude and patience they cheerfully discharged the duties 
of that station in which it had pleased God to place them. The former died 
in MDCCL and the latter in MDCCXLIV”. Judging by the style of the 
lettering on the gravestone, and from the weathering that has occurred, it is 
probable that the original memorial had weathered away by 1884 or 
possibly still remains intact underneath the church. This present stone was 
probably put in the place it now occupies at the time of the erection of the 
chancel in 1884, a copy of the original. 

When Charles, Christopher's son, went to Cambridge to his father’s old 
college, the fact that he was admitted as a sizar indicates that the Dodgson 
family at Airmyn had no great wealth behind them. When Christopher died 
in 1750 he left his house to the parish and this is now the site of the Old 
Rectory, as Christopher’s house was demolished in Victorian times. Charles 
matriculated in 1742 and, as with Lewis Carroll a hundred years later, his 
mother died whilst he was at college. By the time of his father’s death he had 
graduated BA 1746/7 and went on to become MA in 1758. When the 
house was left to the parish there was also a financial input from the local 
lord of the manor, Hugh Smithson. Possibly this was to pay Christopher's 
debts and so release the property to the parish free of constraints. 

Charles prospered through the 1750s, after his father’s death. During 
the period 1755-1762 he was made rector of Kirby Wiske near Thirsk in 
Yorkshire, a village about 19 miles south of Croft on Tees. It is certain that, 
later on, the Dodgson family, including Lewis Carroll, passed by this village 
on their route to Ripon from Croft during the period when Archdeacon 
Dodgson, Lewis Carroll’s father, was in residence as a canon of Ripon 


The church at Kirby Wiske 
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Cathedral. The living at Kirby Wiske was in the patronage of the Duke of 
Northumberland and when looking at Charles's career it is obvious that the 
duke played a large part in his life. At first the reason is not obvious until it 
is observed that the “Percy Arms’ is the name on the local hostelry in 
Airmyn, Percy being the family name of the dukes of Northumberland. 
However, the considerable distance from Alnwick, the home of the Percy 
family, to Airmyn in south Yorkshire seemed to present a puzzle until it was 
discovered that Hugh Smithson, who had married into the Percy family, was 
also the Lord of the Manor at Airmyn. 

The Percy family came from Perci in Normandy and had ruled the 
north of England since the days of William the Conqueror — with 
considerable disloyalty throughout the centuries. By 1670 the male line of 
the Percy family had died out and it looked as if the Percy name would 
become extinct. Elizabeth was the sole surviving offspring of the last Earl of 
Northumberland and, being very eligible, she had been married three times 
before she was 16 and was only 25 when her father died in 1670. In 1683 
she married the Duke of Somerset, a Seymour, and when she died in 1722 
all her estates were in the hands of the Seymour family. Algernon Seymour, 
Elizabeth’s son, was created Baron Percy to try to protect the Percy 
inheritance. Algernon married and had a son and a daughter: the son, who 
was to inherit the titles and the estates, was Lord Beauchamp, the daughter, 
also Elizabeth, married Sir Hugh Smithson, a wealthy landowner in south 
Yorkshire who had a residence in Airmyn, where he was also the Lord of 
The Manor. In 1744, the year Christopher Dodgson’s wife Elizabeth died, 
Lord Beauchamp, the Seymour Somerset heir, also died and this left 
Elizabeth Smithson, Hugh's wife, as the sole heir to the Somerset and Percy 
estates after her father’s death. 

In 1749 Algernon was made Earl of Northumberland, in the second 
creation, with the stipulation that the title and Percy estates should pass to 
Hugh Smithson and through his offspring with his wife Elizabeth to their 
heirs. In 1750 Algernon died and the Somerset title passed to a distant male 
line of the Seymour family but the new title of Earl of Northumberland 
went, as decreed, to Hugh Smithson who therefore became, in the space of 
a few years, a very powerful man indeed. This sudden elevation to the top 
ranks went to Smithson’s head. He demanded more titles and surprisingly 
George the Third agreed and made him Duke of Northumberland in 1766. 
In 1750 Hugh Smithson had obtained land in Northumberland and the 
patronage of many livings, one of which was Kirby Wiske near Thirsk, to 
which he appointed Charles Dodgson, who had grown up in his home 
village of Airmyn. As a result of Smithson’s powerful patronage, 
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Christopher Dodgson transferred to 
the living in Elsdon Northumberland 
in 1761, a living he held until 1765. 

The living in Elsdon is close to the 
Percy ancestral home in Alnwick where 
Charles became a tutor to Hugh 
Smithson’s children by his wife 
Elizabeth. During his time at Elsdon 
Charles Dodgson wrote about the 
discomforts of living in Elsdon Tower, 
a fortified rectory close to the border 
with Scotland. The large window on 
the ground floor of the property would 
not have been there in earlier times and 
was only inserted when border feuds 
died down. Charles writes to one of 
Smithson’s family:* 


Elsdon Tower 


I am obliged to you for promising to write to me, but don’t give 
yourself the trouble of writing to this place, for ‘tis almost impossible 
to receive ‘em, without sending a messenger 16 miles to fetch ’em. 

It is almost impossible to describe the oddity of my situation at 
present, which, however, is not void of some pleasant circumstances. 

A clogmaker combs out my wig upon my curate’s head, by way of a 
block, and his wife powders it with a dredging-box. 

The vestibule of the castle (used as a temporary parsonage) is a low 
stable; above it the kitchen, in which two little beds joining to each 
other. The curate and his wife lay in one, and Margery the maid in the 
other. I lay in the parlour between two beds to keep me from being 
frozen to death, for, as we keep open house, the winds enter from every 
quarter, and are apt to sweep into bed with me. 

Elsdon was once a market town as some say, and a city according to 
others; but as the annals of the parish were lost several centuries ago, it 
is impossible to determine what age it was either one or the other. 

There are traces of the former grandeur to be found, whence 
antiquaries are apt to believe that it lost both its trade and charter at the 
Deluge. 


It is obvious that Charles, used to the warmer climates of North 
Yorkshire and Cambridge, was finding life somewhat harder in the far 
North close to the border with Scotland. 


4. §.D. Collingwood, Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll, T. Fisher Unwin, 1898 
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In 1765 Charles was made Bishop of Ossory and Ferns, an Irish 
bishopric, again through the auspices of Hugh Smithson, who in 1763 
became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Smithson had re-organised the Percy 
estates with considerable success and in 1766 completed, along with Robert 
Adam, the restoration of Alnwick Castle, his premier home. [n 1765 
Smithson, now called Percy, had an affair with one of his wife’s cousins, 
Elizabeth Macie, and in France during 1766 was born his illegitimate son 
James Smithson. James, as far as is known, never saw his father but inherited 
from his mother a great deal of wealth. Being illegitimate, he was allowed 
no standing in English society nor any job in the state or the church. In 
1829, when he died, he left the wealth to a nephew with the understanding 
that if the nephew died without issue then the money would go to found 
an institution in Washington, “under the name of the Smithsonian 
Institution being an establishment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men”. The nephew died childless and the Smithsonian, 
in the USA, a country James had never visited, was endowed with over 
$500,000. 

Exactly when Charles Dodgson married Elizabeth Smyth is uncertain 
but it must have been between 1762 and 1769/72, when his first child, also 
named Charles, was born. Charles senior went on to the become Bishop of 
Elphin, and Collingwood relates how he was told by George III’ that he was 
to be congratulated for getting away from a place where the stabling was so 
bad. There is no record of the Bishop ever having blood stock or taking part 
in racing, a great pastime of the rich in those days, so presumably he only 
kept horses for riding out. The bishop died in Dublin and is buried in St 
Bridget’s, Dublin. 

There are two such churches in Dublin but because of the fire in 1921, 
which destroyed most of the Irish parish records, it is not possible now to 
be sure which one was where the bishop was laid to rest. 

The bishop's son Charles went on to a military career. He married Lucy 
Hume in 1799 and the first of their two sons, also named Charles, who was 
destined to become the father of Lewis Carroll was born in Hamilton in 
1800. Charles Dodgson was a captain in the 3" Dragoon Guards (Royal 
Irish) regiment and was in Ireland in 1803, when he set up a meeting with 
a rebel, who promised to come unarmed to the rendezvous outside 
Phillipstown. From his will®, written the day before his death on the 16° 
of December 1803, it is obvious that he knew that his chances of being 
killed in the enterprise were high. In the event, shots rang out from the 
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building and when his men, whom he had left down the road, arrived, 
Charles, Lewis Carroll's grandfather, was dead. Lucy had given birth to 
another son, Hassard, just a few weeks earlier 

Lucy Dodgson, Lewis Carroll's grandmother, stayed a widow for nine 
years until she married George Marwood, born Metcalfe, canon of 
Chichester and Lord of the Manor at Busby in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. The wedding took place at St Peter the Great Church in 
Chichester on the 13 May 1812. George Metcalfe inherited the estates, 
including Busby Hall near Stokesley, about twenty miles from Croft on Tees 
via the back lanes of the North Riding. The Hall there is a building of 
considerable size and, as George was the Lord of the Manor, his presence 
there was necessary to attend to his duties in Stokesley where he was a 
magistrate: the records show that he was indeed often there. Lucy was 
George's second wife so there was a family interest in the hall at Busby 
already from his first wife, who had died, so it is not known how much 
time, if any, the two young boys of Lucy’s first marriage spent there. In 
1813, Mary Anne Marwood was born; she was eventually to marry her 
cousin George Wilcox and provide Lewis Carroll with his Wilcox cousins. 

When, in 1818°, Lucy Marwood died, her child by George Marwood, 
Mary Anne, was about six years old. Charles Dodgson, being older, went to 
university in the early 1820s and obtained a first in mathematics at Christ 
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Church, Oxford, and went on to become a Student (Fellow) of Christ 
Church. On 5 April 1827, Charles married Frances Jane Lutwidge, his 
cousin, at Skulcoates near Hull. 

As it was a stipulation that Students were to remain unmarried, Charles 
had to leave his position at Oxford so took up the post of perpetual curate 
at Daresbury in Cheshire, a living in the gift of his college at the time. In 
the same year, following his move to Daresbury, on 1 December 1827, his 
stepfather George Marwood died and was buried in Stokesley. It is not 
recorded anywhere if Charles or Hassard went to the funeral in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire although it is likely that they did so. George Marwood 
was succeeded at Busby by his son by his first wife, Mary Pearson. This son, 
also called George, born in 1781 and married on 1 August 1804, long 
before his father married Lucy Dodgson, was now Vicar of Amporrt, 
Whether George's son was a resident vicar at Amport is not known but had 
he been so the distance from Amport to Chichester was only fifty miles and 
it is possible that Lewis Carroll's father often saw George's son. On the 31 
December 1808, George's son had a child, also called George Marwood, 
who was in his turn to inherit the Busby estate. 

By the time Lewis Carroll’s father was made Rector of Croft in 1843 the 
Busby estate was in the hands of this son. The family connections with 
Busby were still maintained although there are no records of any visits by 
the family at Croft to Busby Hall. 


The Lutwidges 


The Lewis Carroll biographies are as silent about the Lutwidge family of 
Lewis Carroll’s mother as they are about the Dodgsons. Holmrook Estate in 
Cumbria is mentioned as being their home but apart from this and the 
Massereene/Hoghton connection little background to the family is given. 
The Lutwidge story does not start with the three Lutwidge brothers who 
came from Ireland to Whitehaven but they need to be discussed in order to 
put matters into perspective. James, Thomas and Walter arrived in 
Whitehaven in the 1690s, and set up as traders after a short period of time. 
Thomas was certainly in Whitehaven before 1694 as in that year he was a 
witness to the deed to set up a Dissenters’ chapel in the town. The exact 
relationship between Walter and Thomas is not clear in the documentation 
and different sources give different relationships. This is further 
complicated by the fact that Walter also had a son called Thomas. The 
likelihood is, though, by interpretation of the dates and the parish records, 
that Thomas Lutwidge had a brother called Walter and a nephew called 
Thomas, all of whom lived and traded at some stage in Whitehaven. The 
Lowthers had been in Whitehaven for some time before the Lutwidges 
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arrived and had prospered by transporting coal from their mines at 
Whitehaven into the Port of Dublin. In 1690 Whitehaven had only a few 
ships registered but by 1705 there were over 70. During their lifetime the 
Lutwidge family saw Whitehaven develop into the second port of England 
in terms of tonnage shipped. This is perhaps misleading as a statistic 
because it included the coal shipped to Ireland, and Whitehaven trade was 
not as diverse as trade from other ports. Being merchants themselves, the 
Lutwidges shared in the prosperity and contributed to it by running their 
own ships. Two of the Lutwidge brothers are recorded as owning ships and 
these ships brought rum and tobacco into Whitehaven from the new 
colonies in America. Much of this tonnage was then shipped elsewhere, 
including Amsterdam and France, a fact which was later to play a great part 
in the decline of Whitehaven. Inland links to Whitehaven were, and still 
are, poor and as Cumbria had only a small population there were few 
opportunities for overland trade. 

Although the town’s written history and its 
present day historians play down the fact, 
Whitehaven ships took part in the slave trade, 
which flourished in the early 1700s. In 1763, long 
after the Lutwidges’ time as traders, the town was 
still building slave ships. One ship, The King 
George, was commemorated by the manufacture of 
what is now known as the Bielby Goblet. This has 
the coat of arms on one side and, on the reverse, 
the inscription “To the success of our African 
trade”. The slave trade in the early 1700s was vital 
to the economy of the tobacco plantations in 
Virginia, in which both Lutwidge brothers, Walter 
and Thomas, had interests: both are recorded as 
being slave traders. 

James died in 1737 and is buried in Whitehaven but little is recorded of 
his activities, although he was present during the Lutwidge slave trading era. 
Walter was the one most remembered through the records in the town® and 
because of his opposition to the Lowthers, whom he regarded as rogues and 
cheats. Various schemes were planned and supported by Thomas or Walter 
to try to throw off the Lowther stranglehold on the town but none was 
successful. 

Walter was a big man, over 19 stone, a challenge for any horse, it is said, 
and at one time he was considered to be extremely rich. Thomas appears to 
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have been in his shadow but this may be just that Walter has a higher profile 
nowadays because of his surviving letters, which document his activities, 
especially in relationship to the Lowthers. Some sources give Thomas as 
being the prime mover in the Lutwidge family, others say it was Walter. 
Thomas was married sometime before 1704 to Hannah Rumball. This is 
known because their son Palmer Lutwidge died on the 10 April 1704 and 
was buried in the churchyard of St Nicholas’s Church, Whitehaven; the 
register does not give his age. Thomas was married to Hannah for a further 
17 years before her death on 6 June 1721. When she died Hannah was 
buried in the same grave as her son Palmer. One of Thomas’s ships, the 
Swift, was captained by a Thomas Rumball, possibly Hannah's brother, who 
operated as a ‘ten percenter’ in the slave trade for some time. Rumball left 
Whitehaven in the Swaff in early 1711 with cargo valued at only £260. The 
Royal Africa Company loosely controlled the slave trade and, although it 
was not liked by the traders, they levied a tax on any ship with cargo bound 
for Africa, the tax being ten percent of the value of the cargo leaving the 
English port. The amount of £260 for the Swift was derisory, of course, 
even for the early pgth century, and one suspects that the valuation was set 
low in order to avoid the tax. Whitehaven had few goods which were 
needed in Africa and this somewhat limited the effectiveness of the port in 
the slave trade. However, Irish goods, beef and wool, were commercially 
viable and it could be that the Swzft called at Dublin before setting off to 
Africa where it arrived in May 1711. The ship left Africa in late June but 
ran into privateers who removed the 95 slaves the ship was carrying, so she 
arrived in Jamaica on 21 August 1711 with no cargo. 

By 1712, when Swift left Whitehaven again, the ten percent levy had 
been abandoned and trade to Africa was free of this tax. In May 1713 the 
Swift left Africa for the West Indies and arrived in late June with 122 slaves 
on board and without reported incident. This was not a good time to arrive 
as there were other ships there and the value of the slaves was consequently 
lower than if only one ship had been selling. Many more slave voyages were 
made before the Lurwidges concentrated on the tobacco and rum trade out 
of Virginia. The slave trade was too risky — big fortunes were to be made 
but equally big losses were also a possibility with slave mortality on the 
middle leg of the journey just one of the problems. Thomas and Walter 
both had Presbyterian leanings and this may have led to the marriage 
between Thomas and Lucy Hoghton in February 1721, less than eight 
months after his first wife Hannah had died. 


9, Nigel Tattersfield, The Forgotten Trade. 
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Hoghton Tower 


Lucy Hoghton’s family came from Hoghton Tower near Blackburn. The 
family at that time were also Dissenters and both Thomas Lurwidge and 
Lucy's brother had organised their respective communities in response to 
the Jacobite threat in 1715. The de Hoghtons, as they called themselves, 
were, and still are, an old family. Lucy’s father was Charles Hoghton, (1673- 
1710), whose son Henry Hoghton, Lucy’s brother, distinguished himself in 
the Jacobite rebellion of 1715 by defending the bridge at Preston. Later on 
in the 1745 invasion from Scotland of Bonnie Price Charlie, he scuttled off 
to Hull with his troops as the Jacobites approached Hoghton Tower once 
again. As soon as the Jacobites had departed Henry came back and then 
tried to insist that he knew what he was doing all along. It was through 
Lucy's mother that the claim to the aristocratic connections to Viscount 
Massereene arise. Lucy Hoghton’s mother was Mary Skeffington and 
although the Massereene title is an Irish one, Massereene being in Antrim, 
Mary's family on her father’s side were from England. 

Mary's father was John Skeffington, who married Mary Clotworthy, 
whose father was the original Viscount Massereene. The title passed down 
to John Skeffington (1629-1695) through Mary in a similar way that the 
Percy title descended to the Smithsons. John Skeffington’s mother was from 
the Newdigate family in Arbury hall, Warwickshire, where John 
Skeffington’s portrait still hangs in his mother’s family house, near 
Nuneaton. 

After the death of Mary’s father and the dubious inheritance of the 
Massereene title, the Skeffingtons lived in Antrim Castle on Loch Neagh. 
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The castle burnt down in 1822 and is 
reputed to be haunted by the ghost of a 
girl who started the blaze and who died 
in the fire, despite being rescued from 
the building. Mary Skeffington, John’s 
daughter, married Charles Hoghton in 
1676 and Lucy was the youngest of his 
eleven offspring from the marriage. 
Henry succeeded to the title and became 
MP for Preston: he was Lord of the 
Manor at Hoghton when his sister Lucy 
was married in February 1721 to 
Thomas Lutwidge. Trading conditions 
in the slave trade were still perilous even 
by 1720, problems arose from all sectors 
of the business and few folk made the 
supposed fortunes which are talked 
about today. 

In the 1690s when the Lucwidge | 
brothers started to be active in the trade | 
the chances of losing money on avoyage = phy, Skeffington's portrait 
were even higher than later on when 
more ships’ captains had experience of the trade. The Lutwidges kept 
contacts in Ireland and their ships would sail from Whitehaven with a cargo 
for Dublin and use the profits and the cheaper victualing in Dublin to 
finance the provisioning of the ships for the African trade. The conditions 
in Africa were unpredictable — if a few ships arrived together the price of the 
slaves rose, if a ship arrived alone then prices fell. There were no harbours 
on the west coast of Africa and ships had to anchor off shore and transport 
the goods and the slaves using long boats or native canoes. The 
opportunities for losses were enormous, especially as slaves were not always 
available in the numbers which the ship needed, prolonging the ship's stay 
in dangerous waters until the slave traders could provide the necessary 
slaves. When slaves were available not all were in a fit and healthy state and 
losses on the voyage across were often high. 

Lucy and Thomas had many children, the most notable one being 
Charles who was controller of Customs for the Cumbrian coast, a position 
he acquired very quickly through local contacts inherited from his father. 

There is a mystery surrounding Thomass death. Despite extensive 
searches no record can be found of a burial in Whitehaven. A Thomas 


Lutwidge died in a debtors’ prison in Dublin in 1745, which is when 
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Thomas is presumed to have died as his will was probated in that year. 
Walter, however, lived on until 1755 and he is buried in the churchyard at 
Whitehaven. The Whitehaven records show that in December 1732 
Thomas Lutwidge, merchant, buried a daughter, Cordelia. In 1736 Thomas 
Lutwidge Esquire buried a daughter called Lucy'® aged 15 months in the 
same grave as Cordelia. Walter Lutwidge, merchant, aged 67, was buried on 
8 May 1755 in the same churchyard. 

When Thomas's son Charles bought Holmrook Hall along with other 
estates, the Lurwidges became country gentlemen. Charles's younger 
brother Henry inherited the Holmrook estate in 1784, having in 1767 
married Jane Molyneux. Skeffington Lutwidge, another brother, became an 
Admiral of the red and sailed to the Arctic along with a midshipman called 
Horatio Soe on 


LTE on: Skeffington Lutwidge lived 
Shee inne rON LUWWIDGE.of | ook Esquire. a long life: he died in 1810 
Whe ‘eae 1773.1M.SiCarcnas .C age and is buried in Irton Church 

OF Dincevermaan To tlnaa nee ~ about a mile from Holm- 


ee rook Hall. 

Pe Skeffington later bought 
Holmrook Hall from his 
nephew Charles, the son of 
Henry and Jane Lutwidge and 


the 78 of ame ee? 
His remains were deposed ucar thia PI 
To the same Crave with CATHERINE, his Wife, 


Daughter of Richard Harvev3Bateson.of L. ondonder fm the father of Frances Jane 
hha dic on the 26h day of Junuary 1810. aged. rs. : . : 
This Monument is dedicated viv their grateful Lutwidge, Lewis Carroll's 


Major S:! atwidge. ~ mother 


Charles, Lewis Carroll’s maternal grandfather, followed the family 
tradition started by his uncle Charles and moved to be Collector of 
Customs at Hull in Yorkshire. Charles married his cousin Elizabeth Anne 
Dodgson and Frances Jane, Lewis Carroll's mother, their third child, was 
born in 1803, around the time her father gave up his commission in the 
army. 

Charles’s second child was called Skeffington and he became Lewis 
Carroll's well loved uncle who remained a bachelor and who shared in Lewis 
Carroll's interests in gadgets and photography. The fourth child born in 
1805 was Lewis Carroll’s aunt Lucy who, in later life, was to look after the 
family in Croft and move with them to Guildford after the death of 
Archdeacon Dodgson in 1868. 

The wedding of Charles Dodgson and Frances Jane Lutwidge took place 


at Skulcoates near Hull in 1827 shortly before his move to Daresbury as 


10. Parish register St Nicholas Church Graveyard, Whitehaven. 
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perpetual curate. Prior to his wedding Charles had taken a double first at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and was a Student (Fellow) of the college as his son 


Charles was also to become some years later. 


What did Charles Lutwidge Dodgson know of his ancestry? 


Whether Lewis Carroll was well informed about his ancestry is a point 
to be considered. The Stubb Hall Dodgsons mentioned in Collingwood’s 
book made contact with the Dodgsons at Croft in the mid 1860s and 
Skeffington, Lewis Carroll’s brother, sent a photographic copy, taken by 
Carroll, of the portrait of their grandfather the bishop which hung at Croft 
to the Dodgsons of Stubb Hall in 1867. They were by then living in Thorpe 
Grange close by, a fact Collingwood appears not to have known as he still 
refers to the family as living in Stubb Hall. 

The two families exchanged visits and Thomas expressed the opinion 
that the Croft sisters were acting below their station in life by mixing with 
the locals at Croft. Thomas Dodgson was said in letters to be an old man 
with a flowing beard. He was 97 years old when he died in 1873, but 
nevertheless was said still to be a man to be reckoned with. His Dodgson 
ancestry led down from the original Robert born in 1605 through Robert 
his son at Paa farm but then through another Robert, brother to 
Christopher who was vicar at Airmyn. He had gone to London and married 
his wife there and his success in business had allowed him to buy (or more 
likely to lease) Stubb Hall in Teesdale. 

When Thomas met the Dodgsons at Croft he was in his late 80s and a 
widower, his wife having died in 1837 in Tottenham. The relationship 
between the two families was not strong but while the Archdeacon was alive 
and the family were at Croft, the two families kept in touch and it was 
Skeffington, Lewis Carroll's brother, who wrote to Thomas about his 
father's death in 1868. Even Aunt Lucy wanted it to be known that she was 
also related to the bishop and wrote to Thomas and told him so! Thomas, 
born in Paythorne on 16 June 1776, or possibly in Otley, after his side of 
the family had moved there, had first-hand knowledge of his country 
ancestry but there is no evidence in the letters he wrote that this was ever 
communicated to the Dodgsons at Croft. A note he made in 1865 
confirmed that he visited Paythorne to visit an aunt. Thomas in his note 
said he was under the impression that once his relation, Charles Dodgson, 
became a bishop he severed all ties with his family. In 1824 when Thomas 
was in Glasgow he was told by a Belfast clergyman that the bishop was “an 
excellent and talented man”. Thomas also recalled that his old aunt received 
an annuity from the sale of Paa farm to Lister, by then Lord Ribblesdale; he 
also recalled being taken to Paa farm. 
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Most of Thomas’s eleven children were born in London and christened 
at All Hallow, Bread Street, a quarter of a mile from St Paul’s Cathedral, 
between 1803 and 1821, so were of the same generation as Lewis Carroll's 
father. Thomas had known of Captain Dodgson, Lewis Carroll’s 
grandfather, having been mistaken for him in 1802 on a visit to Lewes in 
Sussex. 

When the C. Dodgson referred to in the letters of Anne Marwood 
Wilcox, Lewis Carroll’s cousin, wanted information on the Dodgson family 
he wrote to Lewis Carroll who passed the letter on to her, claiming that she 
was interested in genealogy. The C. Dodgson who made the sketch of Paa 
Farm could not be Lewis Carroll (he was in Eastbourne at the time!" but 
more probably the Captain Dodgson writing to Lewis Carroll in November 
1895, the letter replied to by his cousin. She quotes Lewis Carroll as saying 
that “I don’t know who the writer of this letter is and he asks questions that 
[ am quite unable to answer — if he has got a family tree anywhere he 
evidently does not know it.” Anne apologises for Lewis Carroll’s obvious 
rudeness and claims that he is eccentric in some respects. 

Earlier in October 1895 Anne had written to the Captain and stated 
“my cousin Charles L. Dodgson has sent your letter on to me and asked me 
to write to you, as he knows nothing about his family and imagines I do’. 
Anne had also written to a Rev. Thomas Dodgson of Leamington who said 
in reply that he thought his family belonged to Lancashire. 

It is obvious from this correspondence that Lewis Carroll did not know 
of his Yorkshire ancestry. He was aware of the Lutwidges being from 
Cumberland of course as he visited Holmrook Hall in the 1870s, but 
whether he knew about the slave trading activities of his ancestors is not 
known. He had books on the slave trade in his library at his death but 
whether this was more than general interest is not recorded. As far as we 
know, Lewis Carroll’s diaries mention no visits to the Craven area of 


Yorkshire. 


ll. Lhe Letters of Lewis Carroll, Ed. Morton Cohen, Macmillan, 1979, Vol. 2, Page 1132. 
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Appendix I: The Will of Charles Dodgson 
(Charles Lutwidge Dodgson’s grandfather) 


This will was proved at London on the ninth day of February in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and four before the worshipful Samuel [?] parson 
[?] of Laws and surrogate of the right honourable Sir William Wyaa[?] Knight also 
[?] of Laws master keeper or Commissary of the progative[?] court of Canterbury 
lawfully constituted by the oath of Joseph [?] esquire the natural and lawful father 
and sole executor named in the said will to whom administration was granted of all 
[?] singular the goods and chattels and credits of the said [?] having [?] first sworn 
duly to administer. 


Philipstown [?] 15th 1803 


Charles 
Dodgson 
Esquire 


Should any accident befall me which by the nature of my profession and the 
circumstances of the times as well as the uncertainty at all times attending human 
life is much within the scale of probability, I leave these sheets as my last will and 
testament. I consign my sole to my gracious and all merciful maker, humbly 
imploring his pardon for the transgressions of my life and trusting that by [?] Thro’ 
the merits of my Saviour I may be made partaker of everlasting [?] and earnestly 
beseech my beloved wife Lucy Dodgson not to suffer herself to grieve immoderately 
for my death but to look upon our dear children the pledges of our affections as still 
uniting us and by continuing her maternal love to them to consider that she is 
thereby in the best manner cherishing my memory. Should she marry again which 
far be it from me to wish to restrain her from if she finds a man worthy of her (a 
heart more warmly attached to her than that which dictates these lines she never can 
find), I request her to consider the futures of our dear children aforesaid in securing 
for them the little property she and they derive from me that they may not suffer 
from the caprice which sometimes influences the best of men and which is not 
infrequently observed in the conduct of a man to the children of his wife by a 
former marriage. After the payment of my just debts, I leave the whole of my 
property to my beloved wife aforesaid for her natural life and afterwards to my dear 
children and recommend to her most earnestly to consult in every transaction her 
worthy and good father whose affection and advice | feel she may rely on as a secure 
Guide. 

I entreat her to pardon any faults she may have observed in me towards her and 
to accept my warmest gratitude for her tried affection, her virtues as a wife and 
mother to my children and as a friend in which characters her irreproachable 
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conduct has constituted the happiness of my life since the day which blessed me in 
being united to her. 

To my dear children I bequeath, together with my blessing, the most invaluable 
legacy the affection of their inestimable mother to whose care I took the greatest 
happiness in confiding them. Had I millions I should make the same disposition 
being solemnly reassured that my beloved Lucy will arrange their property more to 
their advantage than I could do in my present hurry when going very shortly on a 
duty, the last perhaps that will fall to my lot to perform to my King and Country. 
Should this be the case my last breath will call down every blessing from the 
Almighty on my aforesaid beloved wife and children whom [ trust I shall meet in a 
happier state. | request my most revered friend and father (in law), James Hume 
Esq, will accept my most grateful thanks for his unceasing kindness to me and | 
entreat his pardon for any faults he may have observed in me. | trust he will still 
have the goodness to continue his affection to my dear wife and children. The same 
request | make to him and the same tender of my gratitude I offer to his kind and 
amiable Lady the mother of my dear wife who by her kindness to me has acted in 
a similar character to me. I beg my dear sisters-in-law will accept my grateful thanks 
for their goodness to me and in this | particularly address to my sister-in-law, 
Menella, who by her constant attention and fondness shown to my dear wife and 
children has left an indelible impression on my mind. To my own brother and sister 
I request it may be communicated that I leave them my blessing and hearty thanks 
for their affection to me. I have been unfortunately separated much from the society 
of my dear brother, Percy, by our different avocations but he has never fora moment 
ceased to be the object of my sincere affection. To my dear sister, Elizabeth, I offer 
my best thanks in particular for the sincere interest she always took in my affairs 
and for the advice she often gave me which whether it accorded with my sentiments 
or not has an equal [?] to my gratitude as it proceeded from affection. I request she 
and my old friend, her husband, will accept my most fervent prayers and wishes for 
their happiness both here and hereafter. I forgive all my enemies should I have any 
and should it be my lot to fall by the sword of any misled or deluded poor creature, 
which in this country it is not impossible, | pardon him my death and entreat 
pardon for him from the Almighty to whose protection I commit all my friends, my 
relatives, my dear children and her who will be the object of my last prayers and 
blessings my beloved and inestimable wife humbly imploring that when we have 
finished this mortal corpse, we may meet in endless felicity hereafter through Jesus 
Christ our most blessed Saviour and Redeemer who died for us and by whose merits 
we are saved. 

I entreat my revered friend, Mr Hume, will take care that what relates to my 
property in these sheets may be arranged for my dear wife with as little trouble for 


her as possible. 
14th February 1804 
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The Lutwidge side of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson's Ancestry 


Where place of birth is known this is al the lop of the name box. 
Where place of death/bunal is known this is placed underneath the name box. 


Anne Newdigate 
1607 - 1637 
Arbury Hall, Nuneaton 
Warwickshire. 


Richard Skeffington 
227? - 1647 


Leicestershire 


Antrim 


John Molyneux Mary Clotworthy 
1623/5 - 1691 The ongin of the three Lutwidge brothers 1633 - 1686 


was in Ireland where their mother remained Father was Viscount 


John Skeffington 
1629 - 1695 

2nd Viscount after 
father in law died 


Antrim 
The Lutwidge family 
Mary Mundy Thomas Molyneux | The dates of the deaths of the Lutwidges Charles Hoghton 
2299 - 2222 222? - 1727 including James are fully documented but their 4th Bart.1643 - 1710 
exact relationship has yet to be proved. Hoghton Tower 
| | other offspring 


James Lutwidge 
229? - 1737 


Walter Lutwidge ” 
1688 - 1755 
Merchant of 
Whitehaven 


Lucy Haghton 
1694 - ‘780 
Hoghton Tower 
near Preston Lancs 
2229 


other offspring 
| 


Henry Hoghton 
5th Bart. 2??? - 1768 


Margaret Hoghton 
2222 - 2229 


Buned at 
Whitehaven 


MP Preston 
Battle - Preston 1715 


Married Sam Watson 
of Hull 


High Sherriff Lancs 


Whitehaven 


Howden 


Preston 


Charlies Dodgson Jane Molyneux Charles Lutwidge Skeffington Lutwidge Skeffington bought 
1722 - 1795 1746 - 1791 1722 - 1784 1732 - ‘810 > —— Holmrook Hall from his 
Bishop of Elphin Bought Holmrook Admirai of the fleet nephew Charles 
Hall 
Oubilin Irton 
Walton Walton | Walton? | Walton 


Elizabeth Anne 
Dodgson 
1779 - 1836 


Charles Lutwidge 
1768 - 1848 
Coliector of Customs 
at Hull 


Skeffington Lutwidge Henry Thos.Lutwidge 
1779 - 7279 1780 - 1861 


Major in 11th Captain in R.N. 
Lived in Ambleside 


Ambleside Poole cousins of CLD 


Henrietta Octavia Charles Poole Charlotte - bap. 1770 Walton 

1778 - 2222 Lucy - bap. 1771 Preston 

Margaret bap. 1772 Preston 
Cordelia Septima bap. 1776 Preston 


] I Hull Hamilton 

Elizabeth Frances Charles Henry Robert Wilfred Frances Jane ICharies Dodgson I Lucy (aunt) Charlotte Menella Margaret Anne Henrietta 
1800 - 1883 1800 - 1843 (uncle) Skeffington 1803 - 1851 1800 - 1868 1805 - '880 1805 - 1857 1809 - 1869 1811 - 1872 

Vicar of East 1802 - 1873 j Vicar Daresbury/Croft | 

Farleigh, Kent yCn. Ripon etc 

Croft Croft Guildford Hastings 

Marmied Thomas Raikes Marned Anne Louisa Raikes 
1799 - 1866 1796 - 1877 


‘ Brother & sister ' 


aw nw wn wee oa on ee = oa = mr mnncces 


Daresbury | Daresbury Daresbury 


Charles Lutwidge 


1832 - 1898 
(Lewis Carroll) 


| Daresbury | Daresbury | Daresbury | Daresbury | Daresbury | Daresbury | Daresbury 
Mary Charlotte 
1835 - 1911 


Frances Jane 
1828 - 1903 


Elizabeth Lucy 
1830 - 1916 


Caroline Hume Skeffington Hume Wilfred Longley Louisa Fletcher Margaret Anne Henrietta Harrington 


1836 - 1919 1838 - 1914 1840 - 1930 Ashley 1843 - 1922 


Edwin Heron 
1833 - 1904 


1846 - 1918 


1841 - 1915 


Guildtore + 7 Vowchurch v Ludlow Brighton Guildford 


* Nigel Tattersfield in The Forgotten trade’ says Walter was Thomas's nephew. © Keith Wright 2004 


The Dodgson side of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson’'s Ancestry 


Paythorne 


Margaret 
1636 - 7??? 


=William 
Wilkinson 
2 offspring 


Paythorne 


Robert 
1688 - 1747 


Gisburn 


Whorlton branch 


George Marwood 
‘born Metcalfe 
11746 - 1827 
‘Busby Hall/Chichester 


ig 
' 
' 
' 


Stokesley 


Busby? 


Mary Anne 
Marwood 
1813 - 1870 


Daresbury 


Frances Jane 
1828 - 1903 


wom we equanwcnd 


Paythome 


Robert Dodgson 
1605 - 1677 


see will Gisburn 
Paythorne Paythorne 
Ann Mary 
1638 - 1642 - 1642 
Gisburn 
4 offspring 
Paythorne Paythorne 


John 
1692 - 2??? 


Edmund 
1690 - 1761 


Gisburn Gisburn 


jLucy Hume | 
1227? - 1818 | 


13 May 1812 - Chichester 


Wilcox cousins 


Daresbury 
Charlies Lutwidge 


1832 - 1898 
(Lewis Carroll) 


Daresbury 


Elizabeth Lucy 
1830 - 1916 


Guildford 


6 Jun 1633 - Gisburn 


John 
1643 - 1729 


1 offspring 


Paythorne 


Christopher 
1696 - 1750 

Curate at Howden? 
Vicar of Airmynd 
Airmynd 


Howden 


Charles 
1722 - 1795 


Vicar Kirby Wiske etc 
Bishop - Ireland 
Dublin 


99999 


Hamilton 


Charles 
1800 - 1868 

Vicar Daresbury/Croft 
Cn. Ripon, Ad. Richmd. 
Croft 


Daresbury 


Caroline Hume 
1833 - 1904 


CLD's ancestry runs through: Robert/Robert/Christopher/Charles/Charles/Charles 


Paythorne 
re =a eS ee ee eee oe —_ 
pEtlen Browne | 
1613 - 1680 
l | 
| | 
see will Gisburn 


Paythorne 


Elizabeth 
1646 - 7??? 


Christopher 
1650 - 1730 


=Elizabeth Gisbum 

Serginson 

6 offspring 7 offspring 
2997 


9 Jan 1721 - Howden 


Airmynd 


Airmynd Howden 
Elizabeth 


V731-~ 22:2? 


Christopher 
1730 - 1730 


Lived for 3 days 


Airmynd 


Charles 
1769 - 1803 


Thomas 
1775-1794 


see will 


Ireland? 
Hassard Hume 
1803 - 1884 


Eliz. Anne Lutwidge 
1799 - 1843 


Paythorne 


Robert 
1652 - 1721 


Gisburn 


Paythorne 


Alice 
1698 - 7??? 


27977 


Elizabeth Anne 
1779 - 1836 


Chas Henry Lutwidge 
1800 - 1843 


1827 - Skullccates Hull 


London? 
=Caroline 
Hume 
Sevenoaks Aug 1833 
Daresbury Daresbury 


Mary Charlotte 
1835 - 1911 


Skeffington Hume 
1836 - 1919 


Vowchurch 


Daresbury 


Wilfred Longley 
1838 - 1914 


Where place of birth is known this is at the top of !he name box. 


Where place of death/burial is known this is placed underneath the name box. 


Sept 1687- Kildwick 


Paythorne 


Thomas 
1701 - 1732 


Gisburn 


1802 - Cumberland 


Robert Wilfred 
Skeffington Lutwidge 
1802 - 1873 


Daresbury 


Louisa Fletcher 
1840 - 1930 


JAgnes Browne 
11670 - 1740 


Paythorne 


Agnes 
1705 - ?7?? 


297927 


Walton le Dale 


Percy 
1782 - 1807 


[1768 - 1848 I 


3 more offspring 


Hull? 
Lucy Lutwidge 
Aunt Lucy 
1803 - 1880 


Hull? 


Frances J Lutwidge 
1803 - 1851 


Croft Guildford 


Daresbury Daresbury 
Edwin Heron 


1846 - 1918 


Henrietta Harrington 
1843 - 1922 


Margaret Anne 
Ashley 


1841 - 1915 


Brighton Guildford 


© Keith Wright 2004 
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ancestors and his associations with Tennyson and other important 
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The Contribution of Mary Howitt’s “The Spider and 
the Fly to Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 


Chloe Nichols 


Pablo Neruda says:' 


I don't come out 

of collected works, 

my poems 

have not eaten poems — 


Lewis Carroll could not say as much. No author has absorbed and used 
source poems more effectively, both in themselves and as active components 
of a greater whole. In fact, to be fanciful, he works rather like his “little 
crocodile” of the legendary Nile, who, in a parody, “welcomes little fishes 
in’, but may be rather choosey about digesting them. ‘How Doth the Little 
Busy Bee’ — that, to my mind, is wholly assimilated. Yet another example, 
‘Father William’, while influencing the entire text, also remains, as a work, 
intact. 

It can sometimes be useful to discover the original source of an Alice 
poem or story and compare it with the later version which Carroll chose for 
his text. Yet because these originals may stand at one or more removes from 
the form included, the effort has not always appeared equally rewarding. 
Any good annotator, for example, will explain the single major source of 
‘Father William’, but how many bother with “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star’. 
Moreove, they are unevenly bound to sources, these parodies; some remain 
on long leads, so that the source is only a dim resonance. Others remain 
tightly connected to one textual moment, either in theme or technique. Still 
others adopt an almost rebellious stance, splintering and reforming 
meaning, and even forming links with other parodies nearby. Whether or 
not Carroll created this variation purposely, may not be a useful question. 
Yet it is present through both Alice books and implies that a high value lies 
in detailed investigation of particular parodies. It prompts me to trace the 
sources of one of them. 

‘The Lobster Quadrille’ is a parody which supports and clarifies its own 
textual moment with such fidelity chat it is worthwhile to trace all its roots 
— if they could be found. This effort will expose the accumulated meaning 
which a source, rather like an allusion, can bring intact to a parody-making 


1. Pablo Neruda, ‘Ode to the Book’. 
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process, and through it, into the main text. Unlike most sources, “Lobster 
Quadrille’ has a history of several versions. It goes back as far as Aesop. 

The relation between Mary Howitt's ‘The Spider and the Fly’ and the 
Carroll poem, “Lobster Quadrille’ appears close. The opening line and the 
carefully copied, rollicking metre, along with the motif of argument 
between two speakers, place the identification beyond question. 

Carroll’s parody has two effects. First, it remains close enough to 
Howitt’ grisly tale to turn it inside out. Howitt’s vain fly of diaphanous 
wings and crested head, first refuses, then is seduced to its death, through a 
series of temptations — sexual (“will you rest upon my little bed”) gluttonous 
(“I’ve heard what’s in your pantry”) and finally flattering (“you're wise ... 
handsome ... brilliant eyed”). The crowning enticement is a parlour mirror. 
Rather than using a vivid death struggle, the debate and refusal are drawn 
out, and the death scene itself compressed: “He dragged her up his winding 
stair, into his dismal den / Within his little parlour — but she ne'er came out 
again!” It is as specific as childish imagination will tolerate without 
revulsion. In Carroll, the hesitant snail is also enticed, but to a delight 
which the whiting intends — so it says — to share. In both, an ignorant 
protagonist is inveigled and lulled. A manic dance — solo, in the fly's case — 
and a grappling seizure occur. And the original poem embedded in the 
parody is full of accumulated horror. In fact, the ‘dance of death’ which the 
spider offers, largely hidden within the web's tunnels, links to the offered, 
seemingly innocent, dance of lobster and snail, hidden by the sea. This is a 
reversal of Carroll’s usual parody process, in which his version is the 
ominous one. The source poem bears the burden of overt danger. 

The second effect of the parodic connection is to heighten certain 
perilous inconsistencies in both versions. The metre is rollicking, but the 
story grim. (There is something both sinister and stupid about all Carroll's 
lobsters. In the next song, a murder takes place outside in the garden while 
the vain lobster within grooms itself, apparently preparing tor 
consumption.) The protagonist — assuming one does not perversely back 
the spider or the lobster — attracts a deal of sympathy, and as the fly comes 
to a bad end, it seems likely the snail also may do so. The deceiving spider 
casts doubts on the whiting’s sincerity. However exuberantly the Gryphon 
and Mock Turtle describe the dance they propose, they execute it 

“solemnly” as the Mock Turtle sings “slowly and sadly”. As John Docherty 
has pointed out, the lifeless shingle beside the sea is death. 

Thinking of these interesting departures from the norm, I had decided 
that it would be a worthwhile and simple exercise to investigate Howitt’s 


2. ‘The poem is reprinted as an appendix to this article. 
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work, tracking it back to its original, as suggested in the subtitle, “A New 
Version of an Old Story”. Some annotators also refer to the source tale. 

Then, what old tale? How faithfully retained? 

Amazingly, I could not find a single English reference story which 
seemed a likely candidate. Edward Taylor, the American puritan divine of 
rigorous metaphor, comes closest, with a spider-fly-wasp ménage-a-web, yet 
Howitt was generally unacquainted with American literature. John 
Heywood's sixteenth century “The Spider and the Fly’, the only equivalent 
title, is in fact a political allegory about a battle of masses of insects — 
Protestants and Catholics — and an apology for Mary Tudor. Howitt’s little 
parable about the dangers of vanity in no way retells it. Howitt's own 
autobiography reveals a woman disappointingly silent about even her early 
work — the poem was first published in 1834 in Sketches of Natural History 
(London, Effingham Wilson) — except to note details of publication. 

Eventually I remembered that a fly in England might go by another 
name elsewhere, and that Howitt, who had trained specially for the task 
(though later than 1834), widely translated children’s tales and classical 
fables. Aesop’s “The Gnat and the Lion’ is about a gnat which tricks a lion 
into wounding itself, then flies in vaunting loops, directly into a spider web. 
“Buzzing about in a song of triumph ... he became entangled in the meshes 
of a cobweb and was eaten’, to his embarrassment, by “the most 
inconsiderable of insects”. This fable is repeated by Fontaine, who turns the 
gnat into a mosquito, but makes no other substantial change. I suspect the 
presence of a folk tale keeping the classical one in common use, but the 
Grimm Brothers and Andersen, whom she translated, have nothing like it. 

In Fontaine, as with Aesop, it is a very bloodless little parable, all about 
caution and vanity. Guilt is no serious issue. Only the lion — who had been 
sleeping when attacked — comes alive enough to qualify for a helping of 
sympathy. The fly gets its deserts without pity. Yet Howitt goes to great 
lengths to create a psychological study of self-destructive vanity. To 
emphasise the psychology of the contest, the death of the fly takes place 
offstage, hidden, up the “winding stair”. Once again, a missing link tale 
introducing character, and located between Aesop and this one, seems 
probable. 

At any rate, guilt, with or without visible suffering, was the addition of 
the Victorians, and it brought fresh leeway. It allowed the author to pursue 
some favourite conflict. Howitt, as her autobiography reveals, was, like her 
husband, born into an extremely ascetic Quaker sect, yet felt keenly and 
guiltily the artistic tug of the world’s charming vanities. It appeared to her 
a great enough fault to be pilloried in the fly, who also, incidentally, 
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indulges Howitt’s scorn of frivolous aristocrats by being represented as a 
great and titled lady — with crested head. 

Howitt was an interesting and contradictory character. She was sociable 
and popular, lion-hunting yet sincerely affectionate. She had close 
friendships with the Rosettis, the Tennysons, Mrs Gaskell. Unconsciously, 
she enjoyed the self-satisfaction of intellectuals who at heart largely embrace 
their culture. She found the poor an indistinguishable mass. She thought 
Americans awkward — except for Frederick Douglass, for some reason. She 
was the tireless author of over 100 books, and the mother of many children 
who died. Tender toward children always, her innovation of simplicity in 
diction opened children’s literature to them in a revolutionary manner. 
Only her Quaker-shaped conscience made her uncomfortable. 

That conscience matched her for dogged energy. It exposed the smallest 
faults, but a rebellious vanity she only rarely perceived insisted on justifying 
them. She compromised by becoming proud of the conscience, yet often 
deaf to it. She paid more attention to small faults — slights, fripperies — than 
large ones. Scorn of nonconformity, scorn of her origins, the moral 
blindness of social climbing — she rarely acknowledged. Serving with titled 
ladies on the Duchess of Sutherland’s famous slavery-abolition committee, 
she thought far more about the titled ladies than the slaves. 

It is likely, at some level, the spider represented to her a bitter 
contradiction, her sins and her accusing conscience at once, while the fly 
was both her rebellious vanities and her artistic freedom. Self-betrayal and 
self-cannibalisation were at the heart of the matter. Howitt stretches Aesop's 
fable by introducing character with a vengeance, even in a story of 
innocent/guilty stereotypes, and tightens her plot by eliminating the lion, 
who goes to sleep at the onset of conflict, anyway. John Docherty’ has 
pointed out that the shingle passage in Alices Adventures in Wonderland’ 
offers two sides of Carroll’s divided nature in its two characters, and it is 
interesting that Howitt, too, divides her character in this source-poem. 

Her innovation comes clearer because a contemporary author, Marxist 
Wilhelm Liebknecht, also rewrote the story, referring to it also as an old folk 
tale. Like her, he developed overpowering stereotypes, but he never 
individuated them distinctly. He substitutes the shock of gory detail for 
Howitt’s subtle restraint. Liebknecht was a close associate of Karl Marx and 
later cofounder of the German Social Democratic Party. His stay in England 
of thirteen years corresponds with Howitt’s publication date. He perhaps 


3. John Docherty, The Literary Products of the Lewis Carroll-George MacDonald Friendship, Lewiston, 
The Edwin Mellen Press, 1995. 


4, Lewis Carroll, Alices Adventures in Wonderland, Chapters 9 and 10. 
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knew Howitt; she and her husband, the literary public figure, William, had 
the reputation of assisting German intellectuals and artists. Thus, they 
could have shared the story — or equally, Liebknecht could have read her 
poem, noted the, perhaps misleading, subtitle, and imagined falsely that 
such a story was presently popular in English folklore. It would be a natural 
mistake. 

In Liebknecht’s gory yarn, the hideous spider is predatory capitalism, 
bloated and overfed, and of course coming in for all of the blame. The 
many, blameless flies are simple members of the proletariat innocently and 
inevitably trapped into agonising deaths.” 


You all know him, that pot-bellied insect with the hairy sticky body, 
who lurks in dark places, as far as possible from the light of day, and 
spins his deadly web in which the poor careless or thoughtless Fly is 
caught and killed. ... The repulsive creature takes pains, often infinite 
pains, to perfect his web down to the last thread, so that his prey shall 
never escape. He will first spin one thread, then two and three — and 
more and more. He crosses and recrosses the threads so that even in 
their death throes his victims will not tear the web or scarcely make it 
quiver. 


The worst of the Fly, is only that it is “artless ... impelled by hunger ... 
As the poor thing is looking here and there, she runs right into the 
outstretched threads, is terrified, gets tangled up, tries to hold on, and that 
is the end.” 

No, it’s not. Any number of victims now endure the most horrifying and 
visual destruction. One serves for all: 


As soon as the Spider sees his victim caught, he leaves his hide-out 
and slowly advances towards his prey with hungry eyes and grasping 
tentacles. There is no need to hurry, the awful creature knows full well 
that once caught the luckless insect cannot escape. He comes nearer 
and nearer, sizes up his victim with his bulging lackluster eyes and 
drives it mad. The Fly is atremble with fear as she sees the looming 
danger, tries to break free from the sticky threads, tries hard to escape, 
and is exhausting herself in her desperate attempts. 


I will pass over quite a strenuous struggle. The “bulging, lackluster” eyes 
of the fly coincide with Howitt’s “as dull as lead” and, of course, neither is 
true to nature. This detail suggests that Liebknecht did draw on Howitt: 

Then the awful creature reaches out his hairy tentacles, seizes and 


locks the Fly in his deadly embrace. Next, he begins to bite the 
trembling body of his feeble prey, once, twice, thrice, any number of 


5. At the time of writing, the full story ts found at: 
http://www. marxists.org/reterence/bio/liebknec.htam 
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times, all depending on his lust and appetite. When he has for the 
moment quenched his thirst for blood, he leaves her half-dead. Then 
he comes back and sucks once more; he goes back and forth until the 
luckless Fly is fully devoured, until he has drained her body of all blood 
and nourishing juices. And it takes a long, often a very long, time 
before the poor insect is quite dead. 


Obviously, the spider does not work on a tight schedule. There remain 
quite a few more flies to dispatch. “The poor worker who has to submit to 
all the draconic laws the employer may wish to pass ... the miner who 
sacrifices his life in the foul air ... the child who at the most tender age has 
to slave in the factory and workshop ... {my personal favourite] the 
respectable daughter of the people, who seeks to earn an honest living, but 
cannot find work if she does not submit to the lustful desires of the factory 
boss or director.” This list is only partial. 

Through its several versions this metaphoric combat of insects had 
produced a rich variety for Carroll to draw from. It offers many 
permutations of guilt, innocence, devouring, responsibility and 
irresponsibility. It offers more than the new-minted minstrel song he first 
chose, ‘Sally, Come Up’, which Dodgson remembered from a recent 
performance of the Liddell girls, as he first told the tale. “The Spider and 
the Fly too was popular with all three, though eclipsed temporarily. 

It was likely substituted later for ‘Sally, Come Up’ because of its richer 
potential, its deeper roots, and the subtle way it supplies ominous 
undertones in a scene necessarily dominated by sympathetic connection 
between main characters. Alice’s compassion is growing in this scene, she is 
releasing her grip on her much-treasured old identity — all nurtured by the 
reassurance of the Gryphon and her genuine pity for the Mock Turtle. She 
shows great progress in swallowing painful remarks, offering kindly ones, 
and drawing physically close to the two odd creatures. Tenniel’s drawings of 
her at this moment show a face of wide, sympathetic eyes and a look 
decidedly more vulnerable than her normally guarded mien. Yet her deeper 
problems — her self-questioning, self-serving, and self-seeking — as 
evidenced in constant motifs of devouring and rapacity — have not been 
resolved, only laid aside temporarily for a moment of amiable relaxation. 
‘Sally, Come Up’ is a romp to unwind with. It is a joyful and simple- 
seeming celebration of dance and courtship. English children could never 
perceive the condescending endorsement of black slavery embedded here. 
Carroll perhaps decided not to overtax them, and on second thought 
substituted a model of courtship and rapacity much closer to home. 

It appears, then, that the line of development is Aesop to Fontaine, 
Aesop to Howitt, and finally any one or more of these three authors to 
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Liebknecht, who certainly makes the most vigorous use of it thematically. 
He turns it so easily into grist for the Marxist mill because its increasingly 
simplified structure over time had become capacious. It may be moralistic 
or nihilistic, character-exploring, broadly caricatured — anything, so long as 
the rapacious death-struggle is preserved. 

More important than the provenance, however, is what Carroll 
abandoned and what he retained. His changes explode a plot that had 
grown steadily narrower. A cast of two has been much, and vaguely, 
multiplied. The added numbers hide the fact that the argument, too, has 
drifted away from steady focus. The argument is now between a whiting 
and a snail about whether the snail will dance (wildly) with a lobster, 
alongside uncounted others. (This crowded tale is set in a barren shingle 
with only three characters.) This dance too is removed from the ordinary 
natural settings of the other stories, onto a crowded but featureless beach 
and later, beneath the sea. If this is a dance of death, it is the universal one. 
The snail begins to look like the condemned man of Measure for Measure, 
who stays alive by churlishly refusing to be executed. Meanwhile, the 
lobsters are not argumentative spiders; they lovingly and “eagerly advance” 
but have nothing to say for themselves. The proposed dance, a thrashing in 
the sea, has no clear purpose in view — the porpoise is trailing behind. “The 
further off from England, the nearer is to France’, is, as John Docherty has 
pointed out, ambiguous, with a goal impossibly “remote’®. It is no promise 
of new life, or anything else, and in this, the parody-song is as deceptive as 
Howitt spider's double-edged promises. 

And indeed, to divert attention from the argumentative whiting to the 
lobster defeats the purpose of Howitt’s duet character struggle, where only 
the fly is frank about the spider's dark intentions. In fact, once at sea 
Carroll’s whiting is bound to fare much better than the snail. Carroll, then, 
divides the fable’s predator into two natures, killer and seducer. The 
whiting, something of a shill, ought to remain in the sea, the snail on land. 
A further dramatic difference is that, this time, the intended victim cannot 
be tempted, certainly not with the promise of a vigorous romp. 

The mass-dance of courtship/seduction, which is the final repetition of 
a theme introduced as early as the Caucus Race, does not shake the snail’s 
resolve. The irony is redoubled since, throughout the song, the two bizarre 
creatures believe they are actually enacting it, dancing “slowly and 
solemnly” around in a circle, as if to a dirge. There may be two explanations 
for this discrepancy. Perhaps, as Docherty suggests, they each represent one 
part of Carroll’s divided nature, and they are attempting unsuccessfully to 


6. Docherty, op. cit., p. 203. 
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join as a dancing couple. Or perhaps their perception of the scene and the 
song are so different from Alice’s, that incoherence is the only possible 
outcome. Docherty believes that the entire scene amounts to Carroll’s 
confrontation of his inevitable loss of Alice, and the hope of wholeness 
which he will thereby lose. In this case, the second explanation is more 
likely. 

Lewis Carroll takes a time-chiselled fable about hubris, seduction, and 
devouring, and shatters it into a many-levelled and nihilistic meditation 
upon loss of self and, at the same time, death. Since its title subject, lobsters, 
occurs in the subsequent recitation, “The Voice of the Lobster’, lobsters 
must have special significance. Alice’s mind is spinning with the ‘Lobster 
Quadrille’ when she recites the second song, so it ts likely the two 
songs are strongly linked. A lobster here is like a lobster there. Indeed, 
Tenniel has placed an empty lobster pot in his illustration, as if the 
Gryphon and Mock Turtle had made feeble preparations for self-defence. 
Howitt careful, though abbreviated, description of the spider makes it 
clear that Carroll’s lobsters act that part in this scene. Even in the discarded 
‘Sally, Come Up’ these seabed scavengers occur in a veiled reference to a 
universal dance of death: “Beneath the waters of the sea, are lobsters thick 
as thick can be. They love to dance with you and me”. Their greater physical 


strength in comparison with the partner-prey is about equal to the spider's. 
Nevertheless, in “The Voice of the Lobster’, the preening lobster has been 
sugared and cooked’, and in his garden another scene of devouring is going 
forward between owl and panther. 

John Docherty is the one major critic I know of who has linked Lewis 
Carroll to the allegory of Spenser — and, of course, MacDonald. He has 
established Alices Adventures in Wonderland as a major allegorical work by 
examining its structure as divorced from its theme. Allegory has always been 
the tool of keenly troubled authors striving to reclaim a splintering society 
by reaffirming its ideological and intellectual constructs. It can reach far, 
especially when the author, like Carroll, combines it with satire. He had a 
special facility for doing so. The ground zero where allegory and satire meet, 
with Carroll, appears also to be the ground of much of modernism, and it 
would not be surprising if an explosion there had indeed triggered the 
massive changes that the twentieth century brought to literature. As C.S. 
Lewis reminds us, “Potential genius can never become actual until it finds 
or makes the form for which it was intended.”* Ultimately, Carroll’s major 
contribution may be as a form-maker, and a form-unmaker. 

In an e-mail discussion group letter of March 2002, Karoline Leach 
wrote, on the general topic of the Liddell family: 


Alice isn't simply ‘about’ the Liddells. It's about Dodgson’s creative 
mind as it flowed ... [through] a very deep and complicated life. ... He 
was a man of the world ... with an active ... social life, a passionate 
ambition to succeed as a photographer and writer [yet] ... a secretive 
tormented man, suffering unnamed guilt, struggling to reconcile the 
necessity of taking holy orders as a requirement of his job with his 
doubts about becoming a priest and his paralysing sense of hypocrisy 
and unworthiness. ... (paragraph) The man’s mind was tearing itself in 
two between irreconcilable realities. ... He was in agony about his own 
fleshly sins and his ‘worldly affections’. Surely it’s here we find the 
tumult of question, doubt, satire, fear and black black comedy that 
drives Alice. ... The man who wrote Alice had more life than he could 
deal with and it was driving him crazy. 


Mary Howitt could sympathise with all that, though a more parochial 
vision of her times, and her personal pressures — motherhood, marriage, 
money, and private religious struggles — had rendered her perhaps more 


7. John Docherty points out that British soldiers are called lobsters, for their red coats, and can be 
found in great numbers enjoying themselves at beaches. Soldiers, of course, are an ideal symbol of Carroll's 
ambivalence toward death and death-dealing in this scence, being at once dangerous killers and “food for 
shoe”. Red lobsters are dead already. 


8. CLS. Lewis. ‘The Allegory of Love. 
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tough-minded. Unlike Carroll, Howitt lacked the vision to perceive “more 
life than she could deal with”, but they shared sensibilities. Too many 
nearby spider webs had quelled too many flights of exuberance, and she was 
always guiltily conscious of the little looking-glass upon the parlour shelf, 
yet never strong enough to shatter it. That her monument to her own 
struggles should be incorporated into Carroll’s, and at a point in the plot 
anticipating Alice's final self-affirmation, seems entirely fitting. 

To return to Nerudas lines. For those drawn to Carroll’s “eaten poems” 
— his ingested songs and tales — questions remain. If the story is the tight- 
knit MacDonald parodying allegory which Docherty suggests — or even the 
execution of a less demanding form — what purpose do these not-equally- 
assimilated bits serve, for the whole? Their encapsulated presence seems to 
question whether any form can be satisfactorily imposed on Alices 
Adventures in Wonderland. (A Spenser student will recall a similar attitude 
in The Faerte Queene). For these stubborn little narratives tend to consume 
themselves, trail off, lead nowhere. To compare the tight plot of Howitt’s 
poem with the wandering close of the ‘Quadrille’, makes that clear. Why 
also do they stir such loyalty and curiosity among Wonderland characters? 
If Leach is right about the power of Carroll’s inner struggle, why then do 
the “little” stories not serve consistently to reflect it? The tales rarely 
harmonise in effect. That is why the comparatively heightened main-text- 
consistency of Howitt’s story, expressing her own similar struggles, and the 
supporting proximity of ‘The Voice of the Lobster’, are so welcome as 
reinforcements to the “shingle” episode. 

But then, Howitt, who wrote little about her work, also generates her 
own mysteries. I never did find my guessed-at, missing folk tale, the link 
between Aesop and eventually, Carroll. I am still looking. I would welcome 
suggestions. 


x OK OK 
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Appendix 
‘The Spider and the Fly’ by Mary Howitt 


An Apologue 
A New Version of an Old Story 


“Will you walk into my parlour?” said the Spider to the Fly, 
“Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy; 

The way into my parlour is up a winding stair, 

And I’ve many curious things to shew when you are there.” 

“Oh no, no,” said the little Fly, “to ask me is 1n vain, 

For who goes up your winding stair can ne'er come down again.” 


“T’m sure you must be weary, dear, with soaring up so high; 

Will you rest upon my little bed?” said the Spider to the Fly. 

“There are pretty curtains drawn around; the sheets are fine and thin, 
And if you like to rest awhile, I'll snugly tuck you in!” 

“Oh no, no,” said the little Fly, “for I’ve often heard it said, 

They never, never wake again, who sleep upon your bed!” 


Said the cunning Spider to the Fly, “Dear friend what can I do, 
To prove the warm affection I’ve always felt for you? 

I have within my pantry, good store of all that's nice; 

I’m sure youre very welcome — will you please to take a slice?” 
“Oh no, no,” said the little Fly, “kind Sir, that cannot be, 

I’ve heard what’s in your pantry, and | do not wish to see!” 


“Sweet creature!” said the Spider, “you're witty and youre wise, 
How handsome are your gauzy wings, how brilliant are your eyes! 
I've a little looking-glass upon my parlour shelf, 

If you'll step in one moment, dear, you shall behold yourself.” 

“T thank you, gentle sir,” she said, “for what youre pleased to say, 
And bidding you good morning now, I'll call another day.” 


The Spider turned him round about, and went into his den, 
For well he knew the silly Fly would soon come back again: 
So he wove a subtle web, in a little corner sly, 
And set his table ready, to dine upon the Fly. 
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Then he came out to his door again, and merrily did sing, 
“Come hither, hither, pretty Fly, with the pearl and silver wing; 
Your robes are green and purple — there’s a crest upon your head; 
Your eyes are like the diamond bright, but mine are dull as lead!” 


Alas, alas! how very soon this silly little Fly, 

Hearing his wily, flattering words, came slowly flitting by; 
With buzzing wings she hung aloft, then near and nearer drew, 
Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, and green and purple hue — 
Thinking only of her crested head — poor foolish thing! At last, 
Up jumped the cunning Spider, and fiercely held her fast. 

He dragged her up his winding stair, into his dismal den, 
Within his little parlour — but she ne'er came out again! 


And now dear little children, who may this story read, 
To idle, silly flattering words, I pray you ne‘er give heed: 
Unto an evil counsellor, close heart and ear and eye, 


And take a lesson from this tale, of the Spider and the Fly. 
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C.L. Dodgson and the Carroll Secret 
Selwyn Goodacre 


C.L. Dodgson went to great lengths to preserve his anonymity under the 
pseudonym Lewis Carroll and to a large measure was successful. The story 
of how he attempted to prevent the names being linked in the Bodleian 
Catalogue has been told by K.A. Manley! in an article which led to letters 
from Morton Cohen and Denis Crutch’, with subsequent discussion in our 
own Journal’. These later references itemised other instances of printed 
references during Dodgson’s lifetime to the connection between the two 
names. 

A further printed link appeared in a bookseller’s catalogue in 1878. 

I have a copy of Alices Adventures in Wonderland which has a cutting 
pasted to the front free end paper. This takes the form of a facsimile taken 
from an undisclosed periodical, with the printed annotation “A 
photographic reproduction of an hitherto unpublished letter from “Lewis 
Carroll’ showing his anxiety to preserve his anonymity. (In the Editor's 
collection).” This has not been reprinted since its first appearance, and is 
not in The Letters of Lewis Carroll’. It reads: 


Ch Ch Oxford 
Ap. 24/78 


The Rev C.L. Dodgson understanding that Messrs. Whitaker have 
printed his name in their Catalogue of Current Literature as well as his 
assumed title of “Lewis Carroll”, in connection with a book called 
“Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland”, writes today that he will be much 
obliged if, in their next edition, they will print no other name, but 
“Lewis Carroll”, which title he adopted with the special object of 
remaining, as far as possible, anonymous. 


S.H. Williams in The Lewis Carroll Handbook mentions that “Dodgson 
wrote several times to Macmillan, asking him to “write” to correspondents 
who addressed letters to Lewis Carroll at Christ Church. The last such 
request was made on 20 January 1890, probably because that year he went 
to the trouble of having a circular printed in which he explains that he 


1. K.A. Manley, ‘Dodgson v Carroll, The case of the Bodleian Catalogue’, The Times Literary 
Supplement, 28 June 1974. 


2. | Morton N. Cohen, ‘Dodgson v Carroll’ (letter to the editor) The Times Literary Supplement, \9 July 
1974, 


3. Morton N. Cohen, Letters to the Editor, Jabberwocky, Winter 1976 and Autumn 1976. Selwyn 
Goodacre, J.etter to the Editor, Jabberwocky, Summer 1977. 


4. Morton N. Cohen, The Letters of Lewts Carroll, London, Macmillan, 1979. 
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“neither claims nor acknowledges any connection with any pseudonym ...”. 
Further discussion on the two issues of the ‘Stranger Circular’ can be found 
in my article in Jabberwocky, Autumn 1974. 

Quite apart from taking every precaution against the names being 
linked in print, Dodgson also objected to receiving any ‘adulatory’ 
correspondence from strangers, even if it was sent direct to “Lewis Carroll” 
care of his publisher Macmillan. 

An example of what happened under such circumstances is 
demonstrated in a hitherto unpublished letter in my own collection. It 
reads: 


Dear Warner, 


Would you be so kind as to write, for me, on enclosed notesheet, & 
put it, with the printed paper, into the enclosed envelope? What I want 
written 1s: 


“2, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 
Mar. 2/87 


Mr Lewis Carroll so much dislikes all forms of personal publicity 
— including that of his autograph — that he hopes Mr & Mrs 
Bainton will kindly put aside their wish. He ts glad that his books 
give pleasure, but would [crossed out] deprecates so much praise: 
it is not wholesome reading. 


Rev. G Bainton.” 


Yrs ever 


CLD, 


William Warner (1851-1921) was a Senior Student of Christ Church 
(1874-1910), Two letters to him were included in The Letters of Lewis 
Carroll. We do not know what the ‘printed paper might have been. 


* OK XK 


The Lewis Carroll letters are published here by kind permission of 
the Trustees of the C.L. Dodgson Estate, who retain their copyright. 


Pe Cohen, op. cit., pp.727, 896 
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Enid Blyton’s Alice in Wonderland 
Selwyn Goodacre 


Our overseas readers may not be too familiar with the author Enid 
Blyton (1897-1968) — suffice it to say that she was by far the most prolific 
of children’s book writers of all time. She produced an endless stream of 
books of all types — from 1920 until 1965, at the rate of around 30 to 40 
per year. In a lean year like 1941 she published only nine books; in 1955 
she published an incredible 75. Tony Summerfield’s bibliography of her 
work', understandably, had to be published in three volumes. Enid Blyton 
remains immensely popular in the United Kingdon and some other 
countries, but not, alas, the United States of America, where I understand 
she is barely known. 

Unrecorded in any literature on Lewis Carroll and the Alice books is the 
little known version of the book by Enid Blyton. It is, however, at least 
known in Enid Blyton circles — just. 

To put this version in context — between 1950 and 1953 (Tony 
Summerfield dates it prior to 1952), the firm of Martin Lucas Limited, of 
Hollingwood, Lancashire, produced a MiniCine toy projector. 

For use in this projector, the firm issued a number of ‘films’. Each of 
these consisted of a strip of film designed to be projected in the mini 
projector. The strips have a number of frames, each consisting of three sets 
of four pictures. Each of the four pictures shows a slight advance in the 
action, so that when projected, and a special lever operated, each of the four 
can be viewed in rapid sequence to give a rather basic animation effect. 

Enid Blyton wrote the text for 20 of these ‘MiniCine Animated Films 
(there is an unknown number of films scripted by other writers). Enid 
Blyton’s contributions are numbered between 10 and 41. No. 20 is Alice in 
Wonderland. There is no mention of Lewis Carroll. 

For Alice, Enid Blyton supplies a text divided into 11 paragraphs, one 
for each scene, describing the projected pictures. The text is brief enough 
for us to reprint here, in full, for the first time since publication. 


Scene 1. Alice suddenly saw a white rabbit looking at his watch! He 
went off in a great hurry and Alice followed him down his rabbit hole. 
Then she felt herself falling down and down and down. Bump! She 
found herself sitting on a heap of sticks and dry leaves. 


1. Tony Summerfield, Exid Blyton - A Comprehensive Bibliography, Vhe Enid Blyton Society, 1997. 
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Scene 2. Alice got up and found herself in a large hall. She saw a 
little glass table, and on it was a key. “Now what door does this fit?” 
said Alice. “Oh, it must be this tiny little one just here!” She unlocked 
it, but alas, she was too big to go through. Then she saw a bottle 


labelled “Drink me” and she drank. 


Scene 3. She at once grew very small indeed, and she thought she 
would go through the tiny door. But alas, the key was on the table, and 
Alice could not reach up to get it. Then she found a tiny cake with “Eat 
me” on it in currants, and she ate it. This time she grew so big that her 


head hit the roof of the hall! 


Scene 4. Just then she saw the white rabbit coming back again, 
holding a fan and a pair of gloves. He dropped them in fright when he 
saw Alice and ran away. Alice fanned herself and put on the gloves. 
Then she cried bitterly because she did not know how to escape. 


Scene 5. Suddenly she found that she had grown very very small, 
and was swimming in a pool made by her tears! A mouse was 
swimming there too, and several other creatures — a dodo, an eaglet, 
and a duck. Ac last they all swam to the shore, and Alice was trying to 
get dry when up came the White Rabbit. “Go and fetch my gloves!” he 
ordered. 


Scene 6. Alice fled away, and came to a little house with 
“W. RABBIT” on the front door. She knocked and went in. She found 
his gloves on a table — and also another bottle labelled “Drink me’. 
“Something interesting always happens when I drink,” said Alice, and 


she drank. 


Scene 7. This time she at once grew enormous, and she had to put 
an arm out of the window and a foot up the chimney. Then she 
stopped. The White Rabbit came back and angrily threw some stones 
in at the window. Alice ate one and grew small. Out she ran — and came 
to a caterpillar on a mushroom, smoking a hookah! 


Scene 8. The caterpillar told Alice to nibble the edge of his 
mushroom, and at once her neck grew as long as a snake! She nibbled 
again, and her head came down with a rush! Alice wandered off and 
then saw a Fish-Foorman delivering a letter to a Frog-Footman. 


Scene 9. “Invitation to a croquct party, said the Fish-Footman, and 
Alice suddenly saw a garden nearby and went to it. [wo queer 
gardeners were painting a white rose tree red, afraid because they had 
made a mistake. Then up came the King and Queen and saw Alice. 


Scene 10. “Play croquet!” commanded the Queen. “Take a 
hedgehog for a ball and a flamingo for a mallet.” It was very very 
difficult to play croquet with a flamingo. Suddenly Alice saw a cat's 
head forming in the air. It was the Cheshire Cat grinning at her. 


Scene 11. The Queen was angry with Alice for not attending to 
what she said. “Off with her head!” she cried. “Pooh!” said Alice, 
“you're nothing but a pack of cards!” And as she said that the King and 
Queen had everyone vanished — and she found herself on the bank with 
her sister. It was all a dream! 


The basic story is there, but Enid Blyton has problems with the Fish and 
Frog footmen — the reason for their presence is not clear at all. Similarly the 
Cheshire Cat suddenly enters the story — again for no obvious reason. This 
must be the only version of Alice that has ever left out all traces of the Mad 
Tea Party. The omission of the Gryphon and Mock Turtle is possibly a little 
more understandable, as is the absence of the Trial scene — which is only 
hinted at in the final sentence and final denouement. 

Apart from these curiosities, it must be admitted that the version 1s a 
masterpiece of brevity. 

I have a copy of the film, but sadly I do not possess a miniprojector, so 
as yet I have not had the opportunity to assess the whole effect. I understand 
examples still exist, so we live in hope. 
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Enlightening Alice 
John Sherry 
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At the end of the fourth chapter of Alices Adventures in Wonderland, 
Alice meets the Caterpillar. This is how the meeting is described: 


She stretched herself up on tiptoe and peeped over the edge of the 
mushroom, and her eyes immediately met those of a large blue 
caterpillar, that was sitting on the top, with its arm, folded, quietly 
smoking a long hookah, and taking not the smallest notice of her or 
anything else. 


(Alices Adventures in Wonderland, Ch. 4) 


To quickly recap on the initial circumstances of their meeting: the 
caterpillar is sitting on a large, round platform — the mushroom cap; he is 
smoking a hookah, the pipe of which frames him in an almost perfect circle; 
he is described as being blue in colour; he regards Alice with indifference. 
His first question to her is, “Who are you?” — a question that Alice finds 
difficult to answer because her experience of herself is in a state of flux. The 
flux doesn’t seem to bother the caterpillar, even when Alice reminds him 
that he will one day transform into a butterfly. He then repeats and 
refocuses his first question to her: “Who are you?”. 
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The echoes of the “Mystic East” in all this are obvious and need hardly 
be spelled out in detail. The mushroom cap is a stand-in for the lotus pad 
and the framing circle of the hookah pipe mirrors the enclosing background 
halo that occurs in Buddhist and Hindu representations of spiritually 
elevated beings. The hookah is an exotic oriental device associated with the 
consumption of exotic oriental substances and so represents a gateway to 
transcendent realities. The indifference of the caterpillar to Alice reflects the 
‘detachment’ of Eastern spiritualities. His question to Alice is a koan, and 
one which Alice finds difficult to answer for wholly traditional reasons — 
because, when she pays attention, there seems to be nothing stable at the 
centre of the endless flux of experience. The caterpillar’s colour is the colour 
of deities in Eastern religious iconography and even the reference to the 
butterfly echoes Chuang Tse’s riddle of his butterfly dream (is he a man 
dreaming of being a butterfly, or a butterfly dreaming of being a man?) All 
of this seems pointedly clear and hardly needs much in the way of 
elaboration. 

There is, though, one other reference to Eastern Spiritual traditions that 
is a lot less easy to spot. So far as I know, it hasn't been identified before, 
although it is entirely possible that this is a very old and familiar hat for 
Alice scholars. It has to do with the answer to the question, Why a 
caterpillar, particularly? On the face of it, this is a peculiar choice. The 
name, caterpillar, comes from the French for ‘hairy cat’, with the ‘hairy’ bit 
amended to something like ‘pillaging’. The animal is associated with 
continual, agitated and destructive movement — so much so that ‘caterpillar’ 
used to be a colloquial term for a restlessly destructive individual. In other 
words, caterpillars are not known for lounging about the place, smoking 
hookahs and looking contemplative. So, again, why a caterpillar 
particularly? I think that the fact that the animal encountered by Alice in 
this way is a caterpillar is directly connected with all of the other Eastern 
motifs that crop up in their meeting. I'll take a (slightly) sideways run at this 
by giving a little bit of caterpillar-related information. 

Tiger moth larvae — the ones that look like miniature lavatory brushes — 
go by a number of names, some of them in fairly common use and some 
less familiar. A common popular name is (or was) ‘Woolly-Bear’. Less 
familiar variants are ‘woobur’ and ‘oubit’. Woobut is not what modern 
hearers might assume (‘woolly butt’) but comes down from the Middle 
English “Wolbode’ — which means simply, ‘woolly beetle’. So the “Woolly 
Bear’ of more recent popular usage is just a variant on the animal's 
descriptive name in Middle English. 

So what has this to do with Alice? The caterpillar that Alice meets isn't, 
either in description or in illustration, woolly at all. It is a Woolly Bear 
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minus the wool, so to speak: a bode pure and simple, without the wol. But 
what is noteworthy here — indeed, it’s the whole point of this note — is that 
‘bode’ derives in its turn from an Old English word for ‘beetle’. This is the 
relevant entry from the Concise Oxford (1964): 
woo but, ou’bit. n = WOOLLY -bear. [ME wolbode (WOOL + OE 
budda, beetle) | 


Which points the way to a rather nice, if typically arcane, joke on 
Carroll’s part. The joke being, that Alice's lotus-squatting, koan-posing bug 
is a caterpillar because a caterpillar is an Old English budda. 


KK OK 


John Sherry is a trainer/ group worker with Mental Health Charities 
in North Staffordshire. He has special interests in art history, in 
philosophy and in the history of ideas associated with psychotherapy. 
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Bibliographical Notes 
Compiled by Selwyn Goodacre 


The Macmillan 1911 Combined Edition 


There is a brief one-line mention of this important Macmillan issue on 
p.236 of the LCH', and a curious note on p.247, which suggests that some 
copies “are stated to be bound in scented cloth”. There is no reference for 
this, and I know of no confirmation, or otherwise. Reprints are listed for 
1916 and 1932. This is incomplete; a more complete list is as follows: 

e First edition 1911. Red cloth, with the White Rabbit in gilt on the front cover, 
title, etc. on spine in gilt, edges stained green. pp.292. All the Tenniel pictures 
are present, with sixteen in colour (eight for each book). We know from research 


by Macmillan when issuing the New Children’s editions in the 1980s, that the 
colouring was carried out by Harry Theaker. 


e First reprint 1916. Very similar to the first edition, with edges still stained green. 


e Second reprint 1921. Top edge gilt, other edges plain. The coloured pictures are 
now reduced in number from sixteen to ake (four for each book) — and they 
are quite differently coloured, much clearer and a distinct improvement on 
Theaker’s rather muddy colouring. 


¢ Third reprint 1927. Very much as the preceding, with top edge gilt, and other 
edges plain. 
¢ Fourth reprint 1932. The White Rabbit has vanished from the front cover, the 
binding is a rather browner shade of red, with top edge stained purple, other 
edges plain. 
It is a curious fact that this edition continued to be issued, even after the 
arrival of the Children’s Editions of 1927 which had new, and quite 
differently coloured pictures — but that is another story. 


Walter de la Mare’s Lewis Carroll (1932) 


The LCH lists the first edition (item 509a, p.263), but with no 
description of the binding or dust wrapper. The usual binding is plain 
orange cloth, lettered on the spine in gilt. Issued in a green dust wrapper 
printed in red and black. 

There is a variant binding in dark brown cloth, but with the same style 
green dust wrapper. The two copies with this binding that have been 
identified are presentation copies, suggesting that this may be a ‘de luxe 
variant for particular use by the author. 


|. We use the letters ‘LLCH'’ to refer to the 1979 edition of The Lewis Carroll Handbook, published by 
Dawson, as revised by Denis Crutch. Previous issues of 74e Handbook are referred to by their date. 
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The limited edition of 65 copies (50 for sale), numbered and signed by 
the author, is in a red cloth, very similar to the variant brown cloth issue. 
Copies of the limited edition have been noted in a plain glassine dust 
wrapper, which may be original. 


Langford Reed’s The Life of Lewis Carroll (Foyle, 1932) 


The LCH makes no mention of the rather fine dust wrapper. This is in 
white, with title, etc. a little above centre, surrounded by a frieze of 
characters from the Tenniel illustrations in the Alice books, with a verse 
from the Looking-Glass dedicatory poem below, all in red. Title, etc. also on 
spine in red. Back cover blank. 


The Rectory Umbrella and Mischmasch (Cassell, 1932) 
The LCH describes the binding as “blue cloth with title on spine and 


front in gold; decoration on front in green of the maze from p.165”. There 
is no mention of the dust wrapper, which is green mottled paper, with 
design and lettering in red. 

There is a variant binding, where the title on the front cover is in gilt, 
instead of green (the maze is still in green). We do not know if either has 
precedence. 


A Selection from the Letters of Lewis Carroll (Macmillan, 1933) 


The LCH does not mention the ‘CLD’ monogram in gilt on the front 
cover, and does not mention the dust wrapper, which is pale blue, with the 
‘CLD’ monogram (from the front cover) on the front in dark blue; the 
adverts on the back and the title on the dust wrapper spine are also in blue. 

There is a variant binding, without the monogram on the front cover, 
and with fuller title on the spine. This is in a dust wrapper, with the English 
price on the front flap clipped, and an American price ($3.50) stamped on. 
This may represent the first American edition, though the title page and the 
contents are identical with the English edition, and the list of books on the 
back cover of the dust wrapper still have English prices. 


Harry Furniss portraits of Lewis Carroll 

The 1931 Handbook lists three portraits of Lewis Carroll, by Harry 
Furniss. [wo will be familiar to our readers — the half length one with 
Dodgson holding an open book, and its companion three quarter length 
picture of him standing holding a closed book, with right forefinger 
touching his chin. 


The third was owned by Sidney Herbert Williams and has nor been 
reprinted since Williams issued it in June 1925 in a limited edition of 25 
copies. This is a virtually full length portrait showing Dodgson smiling 
broadly. The facsimile sheet measures 38.1cm x 25.6cm, and is signed by 
Furniss, with his title “Lewis Carroll’. The base of the sheet has ‘No. ... of 
twenty-five facsimiles of the original pen-drawing by Harry Furniss in the 
possession of [MS signature] Sidney Herbert Williams’. Copies would seem 
to be rare. 
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Addenda to Previous Bibliographic Notes 


Kate Freiligraph-Kroeker Alice Plays 


We have been notified of the existance of copies of the George Bell 
cancel title page edition of Alice and other Fairy Plays in brown cloth and in 
green cloth — hence we are now aware of three variants. 

The London edition of Alice Through the Looking-Glass has been 
reported to us bound in red cloth, another copy in yellow cloth, and 
another in a pale blue cloth. 

The search goes on. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dodgson’s Use of a Pseudonym 


Gerald Stanhill’s article ‘Mystery wrapped in an Enigma (The 
Carrollian, Issue 12) raises interesting questions, but I think they are 
founded on a false assumption — although it is one that has been accepted 
by a good many Carroll biographers — that it is odd, and probably a sign of 
a split personality, to use a pseudonym. As the article points out, “very few 
human beings live fully unified lives”. The theory that using a pseudonym 
is automatically likely to mean a life more disjointed than most needs to be 
carefully tested before being accepted in any given case. It is true that 
Dodgson did reject identification of himself as Carroll on a good many 
occasions, but they were occasions when he was worried about having his 
privacy invaded. On many other occasions, he was happy to reveal himself 
as his pen-name (for instance, when giving copies of his books with regards 
from the author to youngsters he had met under his own name). It should 
be remembered that invasion of privacy is a genuine danger for people who 
have become famous. Louisa May Alcott (writing under her own name) put 
a comic (but genuinely distressed) chapter on ‘Jo's Last Scrape’ into Jos Boys 
on the exhausting demands she faced as someone all readers thought of as 
their own ‘Aunt Jo’; Dr Seuss (Theodore Geisel), more simply, asked his 
publishers not to forward any fan mail to him. 

The article asks “Are there any other enthusiasts who have grouped 
themselves around the pen name of an imaginary author?” Yes, quite a few. 
For example, there are plenty of Dr Seuss enthusiasts and Seuss-groups. 
Mystery fans in the U.S.A. attend Bouchercon, not Whitecon. Mark Twain, 
George Eliot, and Fllery Queen are all vastly better known than Sam 
Clemens, Marian Evans, and Frederick Dannay and Manfred Lee. Arthur 
Conan Doyle had the curious fate of losing out in celebrity not to himself 
as a pseudonym but to his invented writer, Dr Watson, being much better 
known than Doyle. (Ellery Queen avoided that problem, although taking 
on the problem of not being known by their own names, by telling the 


adventures of detective EQ under the byline of EQ.) 


Yours, etc., 
Ruth Berman 
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Anne Thackeray's From an Island 


Is Lewis Carroll a character in Anne Thackeray's peculiar novella From 
an Island? Karoline Leach, in her controversial essay (The Carrollian, Issue 
12) argues that he is, under the curious name of George Hexham. 

This short novel, as Leach tells us, is a roman-a-clef, its major characters 
based on living persons, most of whom Anne admired, such as Tennyosn 
and the artist G.F. Watts. The book’s protagonist, Hexham, is a young 
photographer from “Christ College, Cambridge”. He falls in love with 
Hester, the novel’s heroine, and she with him. 

Carroll was, of course, at Oxford’s Christ Church, but Anne may have 
intentionally changed this to Cambridge. The only other way Hexham 
resembles Carroll is that they both dislike Wordsworth’s poetry. 

With respect to Hexham’s personality, Anne does a hatchet job. He ts 
portrayed as tall and handsome, but selfish, pushy, cruel, self-centred, easily 
angered, and rude to everybody including Hester. He treats her with callous 
indifference, for a while flirting shamelessly with another woman. At the 
novel's end, he and Hester are happily reconciled. 

It is unthinkable, at least for me, to believe that a youthful Carroll had 
Hexham’s ugly personality. Leach may be right in thinking Hexham is 
Carroll, but I doubt it. I urge that more research be done to identify 
precisely who Anne had in mind when she created Hester's disgusting lover. 


Yours, etc., 
Martin Gardner 


Anne Thackeray’s From an Island 


I was very impressed with Karoline Leach’s article about Anne 
Thackeray’s From an Island (The Carrollian, Issue 12). It shed much light 
on the Freshwater circle and Dodgson’s place in it. Her account of Anne 
Thackeray's portrayal of Hexham, however, immediately prompted me to 
reread Sally Zigmond’s ‘Lewis Carroll: A Case of Aspergers Syndrome’ (The 
Carrollian, Issue 4). 

From an Island, we are told, is a roman-a-clef in which Hester represents 
a young Anne Thackeray and Hexham Charles Dodgson. Hester falls in 
love with Hexham, who treats her cavalierly but later, most unconvincingly, 
declares his love for her. One may assume that Anne Thackeray fell for 
Dodgson when they were both on the Isle of Wight and meeting as 
members of the Freshwater circle and that the novel expresses her deep hurt 
at his behaviour, which she attempts to salve by adding the utterly 
improbable happy ending. 


or 


Anne describes Hexham’s hurtful behaviour to Hester, which I should 
like to examine in the light of the following quotations from Sally 
Zigmondss article (p.35). 

Asperger Syndrome could be called social blindness. Human society 
is complex. It consists of a bewildering multiplicity of unwritten rules, 
which are undertood instinctively by all its members. This ability is 
lacking in people with Asperger Syndrome. 


People with Asperger Syndrome are often seen as cold and 
unsympathetic because they are ‘blind’ to the feelings of others. 


Because of this inability to pick up correct signals they can use 
inappropriate language and behaviour. 


They rarely see the signs that lead to anger and are perplexed. 


How well do these characteristics account for the examples quoted by 
Karoline Leach of Hexham’s unkindness and insensitivity? 

Hexham, determined to give his opinion of Wordsworth, remains 
unaware of the offence he is causing to Hester's father, his host. A few hours 
later, still unconscious of the offence to her father: 


Hester drew herself up and said a haughty goodnight to Hexham as 
she passed him ... Hexham seemed unconscious enough. “I shall be 
quite ready for sitters to-morrow morning Miss Hester’, said the 
provoking young man cheerfully, “You won't disappoint me again’. 
Hester did not answer and walked out of the room. 


(From an Island, p.05.) 


On another occasionm he is unaware of giving offence when, 
immediately after Hester's refusal to sit for him just then, he joins another 
young lady and “made himself as agreeable as possible to his companion’. 
Karoline Leach then wonders “why the seemingly absurd and inappropriate 
behaviour has been awarded to Carroll in this way’. 

Sally Zigmond also quotes from Asperger Symptoms in Adulthood (The 
Carrollian, issue 4, p.17) including the following among “classic diagnostic 
criteria’: “an inability to recognise socially accepted conventions, 
particularly when those conventions are normally implicit’. 

Whether or not Hexham is an accurate portrait of the young Dodgson, 
I do claim that Anne Thackeray has unconsciously presented in Hexham a 
very accurate description of Asperger Syndrome. 


Yours, etc., 
Celia Salisbury Jones 
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Anne Thackeray's From an Island 


ca 


As this novel features in the article “Lewis Carroll” as Romantic Hero’ 
by Karoline Leach (7he Carrollian, Issue 12) and, as such, is now in the 
records of the Society it is perhaps an opportune time to discuss the 
probabilities of the representation of Charles Dodgson as Hexham as being 
accurate. The novel was published in the 1870s and the events portrayed 
are set in Farringford, Tennyson's home on the Isle of Wight. Tennyson had 
become poet laureate in 1850 upon the death of Wordsworth and had 
enjoyed immediate success and fame so his house was a magnet for the rich 
and famous of the day. Dodgson first met Tennyson in the Lake District 
where he took photographs of Tennyson and his two sons, Hallam and 
Lionel. In 1859 Dodgson called on Tennyson at Farringford, on this 
occasion without his camera. Two more visits to Farringford are recorded by 
Dodgson — 1862 and 1864 — and on both occasions he was taking 
photographs. Miss Thackeray was also a visitor to Freshwater, staying with 
Julia Margaret Cameron, the photographer who made Tennyson's 
photographic portrait famous by selling her photographs on the open 
market. When William Makepeace Thackeray died in December 1863 the 
Thackeray sisters spent a great deal more of their time on the Isle of Wight 
and it is said that the Tennysons became a substitute family for them. 

The annotated book which Karoline Leach mentions in her article as 
indicating that Hexham was based upon Dodgson may in fact have been 
annotated by the author's daughter but we need to ask ourselves about how 
accurate a portrait of Dodgson is Hexham likely to be. Apart from the fact 
that the novel gives Hexham’s thoughts, which must be fictional in nature, 
and that Hexham uses language which is unlikely to have been Dodgson’s 
there are the logistics of the situation to be considered. Miss Thackeray was 
only a rare visitor to Freshwater especially so before her father’s death. The 
novel portrays Hexham at a photographic session but Dodgson visited 
Farringford on only three occasions, to only two of which he took his 
camera. Emily Tennyson kept a journal and she does not record Miss 
Thackeray as being present at the same time as Dodgson. We must be wary 
of assuming that the missing diary era, April 1858 - May 1862, will reveal 
truths as this has not been proved to be the case as yet. In fact Emily 
Tennyson's journal for Dodgson’s 1859 visit to Farringford says simply “Sir 
John Simeon & Mr. Dodgson dine with us and Mr. Dodgson shows his 
photographs”. In April 1862 Emily's journal records “Henry Taylor & their 
daughters & Mr. Dodgson here at this time and we see them often”. On 
neither occasion is there any reference to Miss Thackeray. 
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Dodgson’s diary for 1864 is not missing and his visit to Farringford is 
recorded. What he does not say outright is that he did not meet Tennyson 
on this visit and that the Tennysons were in fact away in France while he 
was photographing at Farringford. Dodgson’s diary for October 1869 shows 
that he, now confirmed as an author of some merit, sought out Miss 
Thackeray and pursued her until he did in fact manage a meeting. We 
cannot be sure that he never met her before this date but it appears to be 
unlikely. 

The conclusion we must arrive at is that this novel is simply that, a 
fictional piece, and that if Hexham was based upon Dodgson then it was 
not based upon any photographic sessions and certainly not based upon 
first hand evidence of any events at Farringford. This being the case we 
should question the descriptions and actions attributed to Dodgson as 
Hexham in this novel and perhaps not take it too seriously in our analysis 
of the man. 


Yours, etc., 


Keith Wright 


LAE, BEAVIS CARROEL SOGIE LY 
Registered Charity No. 266239 


69 Cromwell Road 
Hertford 
Herts 
SG13 7DP 


www. lewiscarrollsociety.org.uk 


The Lewis Carroll Society was founded in 1969 to promote interest in the life of 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson and the study of the works published under his real 


name and under his famous pseudonym, Lewis Carroll. 


The Society’s large international membership includes representatives of the 
Dodgson family and the world’s leading Carroll authorities as well as major 
libraries and institutions. 


Members receive two issues of The Carrollian each year as well as Lewis Carroll 
Review (containing reviews of new books, plays, exhibitions, etc.) and 
Bandersnatch (the Society's newsletter). The Society also engages is a number of 
activities including organising conferences, meetings and publishing major 
works such as Lewis Carroll’s diaries. 


All enquiries should be sent to Alan White, The Secretary, at the above address. 
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